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IN A HAYFIELD. 


BEFORE the mower’s sweeping scythe 
The dewy grasses bend and fall ; 

A group of children, gay and blithe, 
Amid the hay keep carnival : 

While rising high, in azure sky, 

The morning sun shines lovingly. 


The flowers and grasses slowly fade, 
And o’er their wreaths the children sigh ; 
A maiden sees in ev’ry blade 
Emblems of hopes but born to die: 
Yet in the sky, still rising high, 
The golden sun shines lovingly. 


The mower works with haggard eyes, 
For bitter grief is in his breast ; 

A lark flies up with startled cries — 
The scythe has swept away her nest: 

Yet, risen high in deep blue sky, 

The sun still shines on lovingly. 


From ivied church the mourners go 
(The sun is sinking in the west) ; 

The mower Death has laid one low, 
With fading flowers to be at rest: 

Yet in the sky ’mid smile and sigh, 

The sun shines ever lovingly. 

Cassell’s Magazine. G. W. 


IN SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

** How often and how vainly do we try 
To paint in words the dying of the day!’ 
W. B. Scott. 


Now the last streak of sunset is subdued 

By twilight, and the fainting crimsons die 

Across the spaces of the western sky ; 

The rook is winging homeward with his food, 

Down in the oozy sedge the curlew’s brood 

Have hushed themselves to silence suddenly, 

As if afraid to startle with their cry 

The — stretch of moorland and still 
wood. 


Day is reluctant to resign this hour, 

And night scarce dares to take it till the shell 

Of the high moon casts forth its miracle 

Of perfect silver, and resumes its power 

Over the wind, the sea-wave, and the flower 

That folds against the night its weary bell. 
Fraser’s Magazine. W. A. Sim. 


ABER WATERFALL. 


Born in mountains, ’mid the heather, 
Laughing lightly on my way, 
Gliding o’er the soft brown mosses, 
Leaping o’er the stones in spray ; 
Little noting whither wend I, 
Filled my heart with careless joy, 
Down the mountain-gorge thus wend I, 
Thinking a:l the world my toy. 





Sudden open wide before me, 
Rock and crag and mountain range ; 
And my lover, waiting for me, 
At my feet lies still and strange ; 
Calling me with many voices: 
Lazy lappings on the shore ; 
Deep-toned moans from ocean caverns ; 
Silver lispings ; thunderous roar ! 


O my lover! grand and mighty, 
Dare I venture the rash deed ? 
All my soul has gone before me! 
Follow I with swiftest speed. 
O’er the precipice my waters 
Rush tumultuous at one bound ; 
Shattered? broken? ah, what care I ?— 
Thou, my lover, thou art found ! 
Temple Bar. 


THE WORLD AS I FIND IT. 


THEY say the world’s a weary place, 
Where tears are never dried, 

Where pleasures pass like breath on glass 
And only woes abide. 

It may be so—I cannot know — 
Yet this I dare to say, 

My iot has had more glad than sad, 
And so it has to-day. 


They say that love’s a cruel jest ; 
They tell of women’s wiles — 

That poison dips in pouting lips, 
And death in dimpled smiles. 

It may be so—I cannot know — 
Yet sure of this I am, 

One heart is found above the ground 
Whose love is not a sham. 


They say that life’s a bitter curse — 
That hearts are made to ache, 
That jest and song are gravely wrong, 
And health a vast mistake. 
It may be so— I cannot know — 
But let them talk their fill; 
I like my life, and love my wife, 
And mean to do so still. 
Good Words. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 


A LOVE-SONG, 


I WILL not reason why I love, 
Or what I love in thee! 

There breathes some secret from above 
In every flower we see. 


Suddenly as we pass we own 
Some glimpse or scent divine, — 
Such secret, to none others known, 
My heart has read in thine! 
Spectator. RL 0. 




















THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


From The Westminster Review. 
THE LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS.* 


THE dean of Westminster, in his re- 
cently published memoir of his mother, 
gives us her estimate of Sir Walter Scott: 
“As to Sir Walter, when one thinks 
over other works and other writers, there 
is not one to be compared to him since 
Shakespeare; not one to whom so many 
can feel grateful for the number of hours 
of innocent and delightful amusement he 
has given to the world.” ¢ 

This opinion was expressed before the 
publication of any of the workS of the 
great writer, whose selected letters are 
now given to the world. At its date we 
should have concurred in it, but now we 
think that in the amount of innocent and 
delightful amusement Dickens has given 
to the world he certainly equals, perhaps 
even surpasses, Scott. In common with 
the rest of the world we, therefore, gladly 
welcome these volumes, which completely 
fulfil their editors’ intention and “great 
desire to give to the public another book 
from Charles Dickens’s own hands, as it 
were, a portrait of himself by himself.” f 

The editors, to whom the preparation 
of the work has undoubtedly been “a 
labor of love,” tell us that they 


intend this collection of letters to be a supple- 
ment to the “Life of Charles Dickens,” by 
John Forster. That work [they go on to say], 
perfect and exhaustive as a biography, is only 
incomplete as regards correspondence, the 
scheme of the book having made it impossible 
to include in its space any letters, or hardly 
any, besides those addressed to Mr. Forster. 
As no man ever expressed Aimse/f more in his 
letters than Charles Dickens, we believe that 
in publishing this careful selection from his 
general correspondence we shall be supplying 
a want which has been universally felt § 


Not only do we agree in this belief, but 
we go further: we believe that had we 
only had the “letters,” and not Mr. Fors- 
ter’s biography, we should have known 
more what manner of man Dickens was 


* The Letters of Charles Dickens. 
Sister-1n-Law and his Etpest DAuGHTER. 
vols. Vol. I. London: Chapman and Hall. 

+ Memoirs of Edward and Catherine Stanley, by 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, p. 301. 

t Vol. i., preface. 

§ Ibid, 


Edited by his 
In 2 





7°7 
than if we had known him only from Mr. 
Forster’s “ Life.” 

The letters extend over the period from 
1833 to 1870, that is, from the commence- 
ment of Dickens’s literary life, just before 
the starting of the “ Pickwick Papers,” 
to the time of his death, and we purpose 
calling our readers’ attention to those of 
them which are most characteristic of the 
writer’s mind and style. 

We first take an illustration of Dick- 
ens’s habit of making real persons and 
events the foundation of characters and 
incidents in his tales. In a letter written 
to his wife during a tour in Yorkshire, 
undertaken in order that he might inves- 
tigate for himself “the real facts as to 
the condition of the Yorkshire schools,” 
and dated from “ Greta Bridge,” in the 
neighborhood of which our readers will 
remember “ Dotheboys Hall” is placed, 
he writes : — 


We reached Grantham between nine and ten 
on Thursday night and found everything pre- 
pared for our reception in the very best inn I 
have ever put up at. It is odd enough that 
an old lady who had been outside all day and 
came in towards dinner-time turned out to be 
the mistress of a Yorkshire school, returning 
from the holiday stay in London. She was a 
very queer old lady, and showed us a long let- 
ter she was carrying to one of the boys from 
his father, containing a severe lecture (en- 
forced and aided by many texts of Scripture) 
on his refusing to eat boiled meat. She was 
very communicative, drank a great deal of 
brandy and water, and towards evening be- 
came insensible, in which state we left her. 


Again, writing on another day, during 
the same journey : — 


We had a very droll male companion until 
seven o’clock in the evening, and a most deli- 
cious lady’s maid for twenty miles, who im- 
plored us to keep a sharp look-out at the coach 
windows, as she expected the carriage was 
coming to meet her, and she was afraid of 
missing it. We had many delightful vaunt- 
ings of the same kind; but in the end it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the carriage did 
not come, but a very dirty girl did.* 


Here we plainly have the origin of Mr. 
Squeers’s drunken habits. The boy who 
refused to eat boiled meat appears in 


* Vol. i., p. 8 
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“Nicholas Nickleby” as the luckless 
pupil of Squeers who was reproved ina 
letter from “his maternal aunt, who was 
suspected of standing in a nearer mater- 
nal relation towards him, for turning up 
his nose at the cow’s liver broth after his 
good master had asked a blessing on it,” 
while the lady’s maid of real life appears 
in the tale ‘as a lady who, during the de- 
lay caused by the upsetting of the coach 
during Nicholas’s journey to Dotheboys 
Hall, was very particular that a lookout 
should be kept for a carriage with ser- 
vants in the smartest liveries (in a snow- 
storm) coming from Grantham, “ which 
induced one of the other passengers to 
ask her whether there was not very good 
society in the neighborhood of Grantham, 
which the lady answered there was, in 
a manner that showed she belonged to 
it.” * 

We take next a letter to a child, who 
had written to him with suggestions as to 
the final rewards and punishments to be 
awarded to the characters in “ Nicholas 
Nickleby ” on the completion of the story. 

It is highly characteristic of the writer 
and is a remarkable illustration of his 
success in one of the most difficult of 
arts —that of writing for children in a 
style not childish in thought, but amusing 
and easily understood. 


RESPECTED SiR, — I have given Squeers one 
cut in the neck and two on the hand, at which 
he appeared much surprised and began to cry, 
which, being a cowardly thing, is just what 
I should have expected from him — wouldn’t 
you? 

I have carefully done what you told me in 
your letter about the lamb and the two 
“sheeps” for the little boys. 

They have also had some good ale and porter 
and some wine. I am sorry you didn’t say 
what wine you would like them to have. I 
gave them some sherry which they liked very 
much, except one boy who was a little sick and 
choked a good deal. He was rather greedy, 
and that’s the truth, and I believe it went the 
wrong way, which I say served him right, and 
« I hope you will say so too, 

Nicholas had his roast lamb as you said he 
was to, but he could not eat it all, and says if 
you do not mind his doing so he should like to 


* We are compelled to quote from memory, and 
although substantially we may not be verbally accurate. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


have the rest asked to-morrow with some 
greens which he is very fond of, and so am I. 

He said he did not like to have his porter 
hot, for he thought it spoiled the flavor, so I 
let him have it cold. You should have seen 
him drink it. I thought he would never have 
left off. I also gave him three pounds of 
money in sixpences to make it seem more, and 
he said directly that he would give more than 
half to his mamma and sister and divide the 
rest with poor Smike, and I say he is a good 
fellow for saying so; and if anybody says he 
isn’t, I am ready to fight him whenever they 
like — there. 

Fanny Squeers shal] be attended to, depend 
upon it. Your drawing of her is very like, 
except that I don’t think the hair is quite curly 
enough. The nose is particularly like hers, 
and so are the legs. She is a nasty, disagree- 
able thing, and I know it will make her very 
cross when she sees it ; and what I say is, that 
I hope it may. You will say the same I know, 
at least I think you will. 

I meant to have written you a long letter, 
but I cannot write very fast when I like the 
person I am writing to, because that makes me 
think about them, and I like you, and so I tell 
you. Besides, it is just eight o’clock at night 
and I always go to bed at eight o’clock except 
when it is my birthday, and then I sit up to 
supper. So I will not say anything more be- 
sides this— and that is my love to you and 
Neptune, and if you will drink my health every 
Christmas-day I will drink yours — come. 

I am, respected sir, 
Your affectionate friend.* 


For none of Dickens’s friends had he 
a deeper affection and a higher admira- 
tion than for the late William Charles 
Macready. This appears abundantly 
throughout these volumes. We give the 
earliest expression of these feelings. it 
was written on the occasion of Macready’s 
retirement from the management of Cov- 
ent Garden Theatre. 


I ought not to be sorry to hear of your 
abdication, but I am, notwithstanding, most 
heartily and sincerely sorry, for my own sake 
and the sake of thousands who may now go 
and whistle for a theatre—at least, such a 
theatre as you gave them ; and I do now in my 
heart believe that for a long and dreary time 
that exquisite delight has passed away. 

If I may jest with my misfortunes, and 
quote the Portsmouth critic of Mr. Crummles’ 





* Vol. i., pp. 145 15. 
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company, I say that, as an exquisite embodi- 
ment of the poet’s visions, and a realization of 
human intellectuality, gilding with refulgent 
light our dreamy moments, and laying open a 
new and magic world before the mental eye, 
the drama is gone — perfectly gone, 

With the same perverse and unaccountable 
feeling which amuses a heartbroken man at a 
dear friend’s funeral to see something irresisti- 
bly comical in a red-nosed or one-eyed under- 
taker, I receive your communication with 
ghostly facetiousness, though, on a moment’s 
reflection, I find better cause for consolation 
in the hope that, relieved from your most try- 
ing and painful duties, you will now have lei- 
sure to return to pursuits more congenial to 
your mind, and to move more easily and pleas- 
antly among your friends. In the long cata- 
logue of the latter I believe there is not one 
prouder of the name or more grateful for the 
store of delightful recollections you have en- 
abled him to heap up from boyhood.* 


The illustrations of Dickens’s works 
were to him objects of his most painstak- 
ing care. Of this we can afford to give 
space for only one instance. Those who 
remember or possess the original edition 
of “ Master Humphrey’s Clock” will be 
interested in reading the following history 
of the illustrations in that edition. 


I want to know [he writes to his friend, 
George Cattermole, the artist] whether you 
would object to make me a little sketch for a 
woodcut — in Indian ink would be quite suffi- 
cient — about the size of the enclosed scrap. 
The subject, an old quaint room with antique 
Elizabethan furniture, and in the chimney 
corner an extraordinary old clock —the clock 
belonging to Master Humphrey, in fact, and 
no figures. This I should drop into the text 
at the head of my opening page.t 

Again: — 

Kit, the single gentleman, and Mr. Garland, 
go down to the place where the child is, and 
arrive there at night. There has been a fall of 
snow. Kit, leaving them behind, runs to the 
old house, and, with a lanthorn in one hand 
and the bird in its cage in the other, stops for 
a moment at a little distance before he goes 
up to make his presence known. In a window 
— supposed to be that of the child’s little 
room —a light is burning, and in that room 
the child (unknown, of course, to her visitors 
who are full of hope) lies dead. 


* Vol. i., pp. 18, 19. 
t Ibid., p. 29. 





Again, he suggests an idea which the 
artist admirably carried out: — 


I want the cart gaily decorated, going 
through the street of the old town with the 
wax brigand displayed to fierce advantage, and 
the child seated on it also dispersing bills. 
As many flags and inscriptions about Jarley’s 
Waxwork fluttering from the cart as you 
please. You know the wax brigands and 
how they contemplate small oval miniatures. 
That’s the figure I want. I send you the scrap 
of MS. which contains the subject. 


Here is another suggestion for an illus- 
tration which, if our memory serves us 
rightly, was not very successfully carried 
out by the artist : — 


The child lying dead in the little sleeping- 
room which is behind the open screen. It is 
winter-time, so there are no flowers ; but upon 
her breast and pillow, and about the bed, there 
may be strips of holly and berries, and such 
free green things. Window overgrown with 
ivy. 
The little boy who had that talk with her 
about angels may be by the bedside if you like 
it so; but I think it will be quieter and more 
peaceful if she is quite alone. I want it to 
express the most beautiful repose and tranquil- 
lity, and to have something of a happy look, if 
death can. 


The following suggestion our readers 
will remember was admirably carried out. 


The child has been buried inside the church, 
and the old man, who cannot be made to 
understand that she is dead, repairs to the 
grave and sits there all day long, waiting for 
her arrival to begin another journey. His 
staff and knapsack, her little bonnet and bas- 
ket, etc., beside him. “She'll come to-mor- 
row,” he says, when it gets dark, and goes 
sorrowfully home. I think an hourglass run- 
ning out would help the notion; perhaps her 
little things upon his knee or in his hand. 


The concluding sentence of this letter 
shows the earnestness with which Dick- 
ens devoted himself to his compositions, 
the intense interest he felt in his stories, 
and that “ The Old Curiosity Shop” was 
one of the favorite children of his imagina- 
tion: “I am breaking my heart over this 
story, and I cannot bear to finish it.” A 
still stronger proof of the same fact we 
take from a letter to his friend, the Rev. 
W. Harness: — 
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I should have been very glad to join your 
pleasant party, but all next week I shall be 
laid up with a broken heart, for I must occupy 
myself in finishing the “ Curiosity Shop,” and 
it is such a painful task to me that I must 
concentrate myself upon it tooth and nail, and 
go out nowhere until it is done.* 

I am [he writes again to Cattermole] for the 
time being nearly dead with work and grief 
for the loss of my child. 


His sincere and ardent love of literary 
fame appears constantly in his letters, but 
nowhere finds a stronger expression than 
in the following extract from a letter to 
an admirer in the back-woods of America. 


I thank you cordially and heartily, both for 
your letter and its kind and courteous terms. 
To think that I have awakened a fellow-feel- 
ing and sympathy with the creatures of many 
thoughtful hours among the vast solitudes in 
which you dwell is a source of the purest de- 
light and pride to me: and, believe me, that 
your expressions of affectionate remembrance 
and approval, sounding from the green forests 
on the banks of the Mississippi, sink deeper 
into my heart and gratify it more than all the 
honorary distinctions that all the courts in 
Europe could confer.t 


We have not Mr. Forster’s “ Life” at 
hand; but we think these letters first 
make public the fact that so early as 1841 
overtures were made to Dickens to stand 
as candidate for the borough of Read- 
ing. 

My principles and inclinations [he writes to 
his correspondent there] would lead me to 
aspire to the cistinction you invite me to seek, 
if there were any reasonable chance of success, 
and I hope I should do no discredit to such an 
honor if I won it and wore it. But Iam bound 
to add, and I have no hesitation in saying 
plainly, that I cannot afford the expense of a 
contested election. 


It was suggested to him that he should 
apply to the government for their sup- 
port. 


But I cannot [he writes to the same corre- 
spondent] satisfy myself that to enter Parlia- 
ment under such circumstances would enable 
me to pursue that honorable independence 
without which I could neither preserve my own 
respect nor that of my constituents, 


As his literary labors and fame _ in- 
creased his inclination to enter Parlia- 
ment grew weaker. Though the idea is 
again mentioned, he seems never seri- 
ously to have entertained it, and we think 
it was fortunate for his reputation that he 
did not enter the House of Commons; 


* Vol. i., pp. 29, 33-35, 38. 
t Vol. “ p. 41 : ” 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


in our judgment neither his habit of 
mind nor his style of speaking were suited 
for Parliamentary life. 

The letters written during his first visit 
to the United States (1842) contain some 
very unfavorable reflections on America 
and its people. We think these judg- 
ments are open to the remark which John 
Stuart Mill made on opinions as to the 
working of American institutions formed 
“on the strength of a drive through the 
country performed in a few months.” 


I desire [Dickens writes to Macready, after 
being in the States about two months] to be 
honest and just to those who have so enthu- 
siastically and warmly welcomed me... . 
Still it is of nouse — 7am disappointed. This 
is not the republic I came to see; this is not 
the republic of my imagination. I infinitely 
prefer a liberal monarchy — even with its sick- 
ening accompaniments of court circulars —to 
such a government as this. The more I think 
of its youth and strength the poorer and more 
trifling in a thousand aspects it appears in my 
eyes. In everything of which it has made a 
boast — excepting its education of the people 
and its care for poor children—it sinks im- 
measurably below the level I had placed it 
upon; and England, even England, bad and 
faulty as the old land is, and miserable as mil- 
lions of her people are, rises in the compari- 
son. 

You live here, Macready, as I have some- 
times heard you imagining! You! Loving 
you with all my heart and soul, and knowing 
what your disposition really is, I would not 
condemn you to a year’s residence on this side 
of the Atlantic for any money. Freedom of 
opinion! Where is it? I see a press more 
mean and paltry and silly and disgraceful than 
any country I ever knew. If that is its stand- 
ard here it is. But I speak of Bancroft and 
am advised to be silent on that subject, for he 
is ‘a black sheep and a Democrat.” I speak 
of Bryant, and am entreated to be more care- 
ful for the same reason. I speak of interna- 
tional copyright, and am implored not to ruin 
myself outright. I speak of Miss Martineau, 
and all parties —Slave-upholders and Aboli- 
tionists, Whigs, Tyler- Whigs, and Democrats 
— shower down upon me a perfect cataract of 
abuse. But what has she done? Surely she 
praised America enough! Yes; but she told 
us some of our faults, and Americans can’t 
bear to be told of their faults. Don’t split on 
that rock, Mr. Dickens, don’t write about 
America; we are so very suspicious.* 

The people are affectionate, generous, open- 
hearted, hospitable, enthusiastic, good-hu- 
mored, polite to women, frank and candid to 
all strangers, anxious to oblige, far less preju- 
diced than they have been described to be, 
frequently polished and refined, very seldom 
rude or disagreeable. I have made a great 





* Vol. i., p. 61. 
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many friends here even in public conveyances, 
whom I have been truly sorry to part from. 
In the towns I have formed perfect attach- 
ments. I have seen none of the greediness 
and indecorousness on which travellers have 
laid so much emphasis. I have returned 
frankness with frankness, met questions not 
intended to be rude with answers meant to be 
satisfactory ; and have not spoken to one man, 
woman, or child of any degree, who has not 
grown positively affectionate before we parted. 

In the respects of not being left alone, and 
of being horribly disgusted by tobacco-chew- 
ing and tobacco-spittle, I have suffered con- 
siderably. The sight of slavery in Virginia, 
the hatred of British feeling upon the subject, 
and the miserable hints of the impotent indig- 
nation of the South have pained me very 
much: on the first head, of course, I have felt 
nothing but a mingled pity and amusement ; 
on the other, sheer distress. But, however 
much I like the ingredients of this great dish, 
I can but come back to the point upon which 
I started, and say that the dish itself goes 
against the grain with me, and that I don’t 
like it. 

The man who comes to this country a Rad- 
ical, and goes home with his opinions un- 
changed, must be a Radical on reason, sym- 
pathy and reflection ; one who has so well 
considered the subject that he has no chance 
of wavering.* 


It is difficult to reconcile the favorable 
statements in this letter as to American 
manners with the descriptions given of 
them in some of the American scenes in 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit,” particularly that 
one in which Martin is introduced to the 
“Hon. Elijah Pogram.” Those familiar 
with that tale will remember the descrip- 
tion of the levées, or receptions, held by 
some of the characters. The story em- 
bodies Dickens’s experiences of such 
meetings. 


Think [he writes to a friend] of two hours 
of this every day, and the people coming in by 
hundreds all fresh and piping hot and full of 
questions, when we are literally exhausted and 
can hardly stand. I really do believe that if I 
had not had a lady with me I should have been 
obliged to leave the country and go back to 
England. But for her they would never leave 
me alone by day or night, and, as it is, a slave 
comes to me now and then in the middle of 
the night with a letter, and waits at the bed- 
room door for an answer.t 


The international copyright question 
draws from him the following burst of 
indignation : — 

Is it not a horrible thing that scoundrel 
booksellers should grow rich here from pub- 


* Vol. i., pp. 62, 63. 
t Ibid., p. 66. 





lishing books, the authors of which do not reap 
one farthing from their issue, by scores of 
thousands; and that every vile, blackguard, 
and detestable newspaper, so filthy and bestial 
that no honest man would admit one into his 
house for a scullery door-mat, should be able 
to publish these same writings, side by side, 
cheek by jowl, with the coarsest and most ob- 
scene companions, with which they must be- 
come connected in course of time in people’s 
minds. Is it tolerable that, besides being 
robbed and rifled, an author should be forced 
to appear in any form, in any vulgar dress, in 
any atrocious company, that he should have no 
choice of his audience, no control over his own 
distorted text, and that he should be compelled 
to jostle out of the course the best men in this 
country who only ask to live by writing? I 
vow before high Heaven that my blood so 
boils at these enormities that when I speak 
about them I seem to grow twenty feet high, 
and to swell out in proportion. “Robbers 
that ye are,” I think to myself when I get upon 
my legs, “ here goes.” 


Strong as were his feelings on the ques- 
tion of international copyright, he was 
indignant that the Edinburgh Reviewer 
of his “ American Notes” represented 
him as having gone to America as a mis- 
sionary in the cause of international 
copyright. 


This statement [he writes to the editor] 
hurt my feelings excessively, and it is in this 
respect I still conceive most unworthy of its 
author. I am at a loss to divine who its au- 
thor is. I Anow he read in some cut-throat 
American paper this and other monstrous 
statements which at any time I could have con- 
verted into sickening praise by the payment of 
some fifty dollars. ... The better the ac- 
quaintance- with America the more defenceless 
and more inexcusable such conduct is. For I 
solemnly declare (and appeal to any man but 
the writer of this paper, who has travelled in 
that country for confirmation of my statement) 
that the source from which he drew the “in- 
formation” so recklessly put forth again in 
England is infinitely more obscene, disgusting, 
and brutal than the very worst Sunday news- 
paper that has ever been printed in Great 
Britain. Conceive the Edinburgh Review 
quoting the Satirist or the Man about Town as 
an authority against a man with one grain of 
honor or feather-weight of reputation.* 


We turned with interest to the letters 
written during Dickens’s second tour in 
America (1868) to see if we could find in 
them any revisal or modification of his 
opinions on America and its institutions, 
but we find none. The second series of 
his American letters is almost wholly 


* Selected Correspondence of the late Macvey Na- 
pier, Ri 417. The Satirist and the Man about Town 
were libellous newspapers of that day. 
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filled with the descriptions of his read- 
ings, and the preparations and arrange- 
ments for them. 

But though Dickens’s letters are silent 
as to his later views on America, we — 
not agreeing with the universal we have 
heard laid down “that every man lies 
when he speaks in public” —are glad to 
learn those views from his speech, in re- 
turning thanks, at the farewell dinner 
= to him at New York previous to his 

nal return to England.* 


I say, gentlemen, so much of my voice has 
lately been heard, that I might have been con- 
tented with troubling you no further from my 
present standing-point, were it not a duty with 
which I henceforth charge myself, not only 
here, but on every suitable occasion whatso- 
ever and wheresoever, to express my high and 
grateful sense of my second reception in 
America, and to bear my testimony to the na- 
tional generosity and magnanimity. Also to 
declare how astounded I have been by the 
amazing changes that I have seen around me 
on every side—changes moral, changes phys- 
ical, changes in the amount of land subdued 
and peopled, changes in the rise of vast new 
cities, changes in the growth of older cities 
almost out of recognition, changes in the 
graces and amenities of life, changes in the 
press, without whose advancement no advance- 
ment can be made anywhere. Nor am I, be- 
lieve me, so arrogant as to suppose that in five- 
and-twenty years there have been no changes 
in me, and that I had nothing to learn and no 
extreme impressions to correct when I was 
here first. 


To another American traveller, Mrs. 
Trollope, Dickens writes, shortly after the 
publication of his “American Notes,” 
referring to her well-known book on 
America : — 


As I never scrupled to say in America, so I 
can have no delicacy in saying to you, that 
allowing for the change you worked in many 
social features of American society, and for 
the time that has passed since you wrote of 
the country, I am convinced that there is no 
writer who has so well and so accurately (I 
need not add so entertainingly) described it, 
in many of its aspects, as you have done ; and 
this renders your praise [of his ‘* Notes’’] the 
more valuable to me. I do not recollect ever 
to have heard or seen the charge of exaggera- 
tion made against a feeble performance, though 
in its feebleness it may have been most untrue, 
It seems to me essentially natural and quite 
inevitable that common observers should ac- 
cuse an uncommon one of this fault, and I 
have no doubt that you were long ago of this 
opinion, very much to your own comfort. 


* Speeches on Literary and Social Occasions in En- 
gland and America, by Charles Dickens, p. 226. 





From a letter to Douglas Jerrold (writ- 
ten 1843) we take the following charac- 
teristic extracts : — 


I vow to God that I think the parrots of 
society are worse than its birds of prey. If 
ever I destroy myself it will be in the bitter- 
ness of hearing those infernal and damnably 
“good old times” extolled... . O Heaven! 
if you could have been with me at a hospital 
dinner last Monday. There were men there 
who made such speeches and expressed such 
sentiments as any moderately intelligent dust- 
man would have blushed through his cindery 
bloom to have thought of. Sleek, slobbering, 
bow-paunched, over-fed, apoplectic, snorting 
cattle, and the auditory leaping up in their 
delight! I never saw such an illustration of 
the power of purse, or felt so degraded and 
debased by its contemplation, since I have had 
eyes and ears. The absurdity of the thing 
was too horrible to laugh at. It was per- 
fectly overwhelming. 


Again, from the same letter : — 


Supposing fifty families were to emigrate 
into the wilds of North America— yours, 
mine, and forty-eight others — picked for their 
concurrence of opinion in all important sub- 
jects and for their resolution to form a colony 
of common sense, how soon would that devil 
Cant present itself among them in some shape 
or other? The day they landed, do you say, 
or the day after? 


Certainly had such a colony been 
founded, and the devil Cant had risen up 
amongst them, he would have been met 
with a vigorous exorcism, as we may 
judge from the following reply to a corre- 
spondent who had written that some say- 
ing attributed to Stiggins, in “ Pickwick,” 
apparently reflected on the Scriptural 
doctrine of the “new birth: ” — 


Permit me to say in reply to your letter that 
you do not understand the intention (I dare 
say the fault is mine) of that passage in the 
“ Pickwick Papers” which has given you of 
fence. The design of “the Shepherd,” and of 
this and every allusion to him, is to show how 
sacred things are degraded, vulgarized, and 
rendered absurd when persons who are utterly 
incompetent to teach the commonest things 
take upon themselves to expound such mys- 
teries, and how in making mere cant phrases 
of divine words these persons miss the spirit 
in which they had their origin. I have seen a 
great deal of this sort of thing in many parts 
of England, and I never knew it lead to char- 
ity or good deeds. 

Whether the great Creator of the world and 
the creature of his hands, moulded in his own 
image, be quite so opposite in character as you 
believe, is a question which it would profit us 
little to discuss. I like the frankness and 
candor of your letter, and thank you for it. 
That every man who seeks heaven must be 
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born again in good thoughts of his Maker I 
sincerely believe. That it is expedient for 
every hound to say so ina certain snuffling 
form of words to which he attaches no good 
meaning, I do not believe. I take it there is 
no difference between us.* 


The letters abound in playful allusions 
to any peculiarities of manner or habits 
which he noted in his friends and acquaint- 
ance. Thus, in a letter to Macready in 
America he refers to some common friend 
unnamed as “elaborately explaining every- 
thing in creation is a joint-stock company,” 
and describes Macready himself “as un- 
winding something slowly round and 
round your chest which is so long that no 
man can see the end of it.” 

From the same letter we take this 
pleasant and characteristic description of 
the relations between Dickens and Mac- 
ready and their families : — 


Oh, that you had been at Clarence Terrace 
on Nina’s birthday! Good God! how we 
missed you, talked of you, drank ycur health, 
and wondered what you were doing! Perhaps 
you are Falkland enough (I swear I suspect 
you of it) to feel rather sore — just a little bit, 
oes know, the merest trifle in the world —on 

earing that Mrs. Macready looked brilliant, 
blooming, young and handsome, and that she 
danced a country dance with the writer hereof 
(Acres to your Falkland) in a thorough spirit of 
becoming good humor and enjoyment. Now, 
you don’t like to be told that? Nor do you 
quite like to hear that Forster and I conjured 
bravely; that a plum pudding was produced 
from an empty saucepan held over a blazing fire 
kindled in Stanfield’s hat without damage to 
the lining; that a box of bran was changed 
into a live guinea-pig which ran between my 
godchild’s feet, and was the cause of sucha 
shrill uproar and clapping of hands that you 
might have heard it fand I dare say did) in 
America ; that three half-crowns being taken 
from Major Burns and put into a tumbler-glass 
before his eyes did then and there give jingling 
answers to the questions asked of them by me, 
and knew where you were and what you were 
doing, to the unspeakable admiration of the 
whole assembly. Neither do you quite like to 
be told that we are going to do it again next 
Saturday, with the addition of demoniacal 
dresses from the masquerade shop; nor that 
Mrs. Macready for her gallant bearing always 
and her best sort of best affection is the best 
creature I know. Never mind; no man shall 
gag me, and these are my opinions.t 


In a letter to Douglas Jerrold, written 
from Cremona, as Dickens’s resi- 
dence in Italy, 1844, he writes—and it 
is an excellent example of his peculiar 
style: — 


# Vol. i., pp. 88, 89. 
t Ibid., pp. 96 97. 
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You know this place as famous of yore for 
fiddles. I don’t see any here now, but there is 
a whole street of coppersmiths not far from 
this inn, and they throb so d ably and fit- 
fully that I thought I had a palpitation of the 
heart just now, and seldom was more relieved 
than when I found the noise to be none of 
mine. 





He then gives some Shakespearian ex- 
periences. 


I was rather shocked yesterday (I am not 
strong in geographical details) to find that 
Romeo was only banished twenty-five miles. 
That is the distance between Mantua and 
Verona. The latter is a quaint old place with 
great houses in it that are now solitary and 
shut up—exactly the place it ought to be. 
The former has a great many apothecaries at 
this moment who could play this part to the 
life. For of all the stagnant ponds I ever be- 
held it is the greenest and weediest. I went 
to see the old palace of the Capulets, which is 
still distinguished by their cognizance (a hat 
carved in stone on the courtyard wall). It is 
a miserable inn. The court was full of crazy 
coaches, carts, geese, and pigs, and was ankle 
deep in mud and dung. The garden is walled 
off and built on. There was nothing to con- 
nect it with its old inhabitants, and a very un- 
sentimental lady at the kitchen door. The 
Montagues used to live some two or three 
miles off in the country. It does not appear 
quite clear whether they ever inhabited Ve- 
rona itself, . . . But there is a village bearing 
that name to this day, and traditions of the 
quarrels of the two families are still as nearly 
alive as anything can be in such a drowsy 
neighborhood. 


While in Italy he wrote one of his best 
Christmas books, “ The Chimes.” How 
he threw himself into it appears from the 
following extract : — 


I have worn myself to death in the month I 
have been at work. None of my usual reliefs 
have been at hand. I have not been able to 
divest myself of the story, have suffered very 
much in my sleep in consequence, and am so 
shaken by such work in this trying climate that 
I am as nervous as a man who is dying of 
drink, and haggard as a murderer.* 


In this book he endeavored, he writes 
to Macready, 


to plant an indignant right-hander on the eye 
of certain wicked cant that makes my blood 
boil which I hope will not only cloud that eye 
with black and blue, but many a gentle one 
with crystal of the finest sort. God forgive 
me, but I think there are good things in the 
little story.t 


His hopes were realized. 


* Vol. i., p. 122. 
t Ibid., p. 130. 
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Anybody [he writes to his wife] who has 
heard it has been moved in the most extraor- 
dinary manner. Forster read it for dramatic 
purposes to A’Beckett. He cried so much 
and so painfully that Forster didn’t know 
whether to go on or stop; and he called next 
day to say that any expression of his feeling 
was beyond his power, but that he believed it 
and felt it to be—I won’t say what. If [he 
adds in a postscript] you had seen Macready 
last night undisguisedly sobbing and crying on 
the sofa as I read, you would have felt, as I 
did, what a thing it is to have power.* 


To how wonderful a degree Dickens 
possessed this power of affecting his 


hearers by his reading of his own writ-|. 


ings, those who, like ourselves, are privi- 
leged to remember the effect produced 
by his reading of the shipwreck scene in 
** David Copperfield” can bear witness. 
Like Mr. Bright, Dickens must some- 
times have felt that if Sir Rowland Hill’s 
postal reforms had been postponed until 
he was no longer connected with public 
life, it would have been fortunate for him.t 


Do look [he writes to his friend and col- 
league on Household Words, Mr. Wills] at the 
enclosed from Mrs. What’s-her-name. For a 
surprising audacity it is remarkable even to me 
who am positively bullied and all but beaten 
by these people. .. . If I were the wealthiest 
nobleman in England I could not keep pace 
with one-twentieth part of the demands on me. 
. . - [He, notwithstanding, complied liberally 
with many of these demands.}] That purse [he 
writes to Mr. Wills] which I could never keep 
shut in my life makes mouths at me, saying, 
“See how empty I am.” Then I fill it, and 
it looks very rich indeed, 


Applications for employment seem to 
have been as frequent as those for money. 
In the same letter he writes, ““ As to em- 
ployment I do in my soul believe that if I 
were lord chancellor of England I should 
have been aground long ago for the pat- 
ronage of a messenger’s place. “The 
letter from Nelson Square (he writes to 
the same friend on another occasion) is 
a very manly and touching one. But I 
am more helpless in such a case as that 
than in any other, having really fewer 
means of helping such a gentleman to 
employment than I have of firing off the 
guns in the Tower. Such appeals come 
to me here in scores upon scores.” f 


* Vol. i., p. 133. 

+ “I venerate Sir Rowland Hill’s memory as one of 
the most useful and honorable men I have known, but 
I must say I sometimes feel that if he had postponed 
his discovery until I was no longer connected with 

ublic affairs, it would have been a most fortunate thin 
or me’? — Mr. Bright’s Speech at Birmingham, 2ot! 
January, 1880, 

+ Voi. i., pp. 148, 150, 151. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


During a stay at Paris (1846), he thus 
writes Walter Savage Landor, the god- 
father of one of his sons, who bore Lan- 
dor’s name : — 


Younc Man, —I will not go there if I can 
help it; I have not the slightest confidence in 
the value of your introduction to the devil. I 
can’t help thinking that it would be of better 
use “the other way, the other way,” but I 
won’t try there either at present if I can help 
it. Your godson says, is that your duty? and 
he begs me to enclose a blush newly blushed 


for you.... I have been writing a little’ 


Christmas book * besides expressly for you. I 
am not to be trifled with. I write from Paris 
- » we are all well and happy, and they send 
loves to you by the bushel. We are in the 
agonies of house-hunting. The people are 
frightfully civil and grotesquely extortionate. 
One man (with a house to let) told me yester- 
~ that he loved the Duke of Wellington like 
a brother. The same gentleman wanted to 
hug me round the neck with one hand and 
pick my pocket with the other... . If you 
were the man I took you for when I took you 
(as a godfather) for better or worse, you would 
come to Paris and amaze the weak walls of the 
house I haven’t found yet with that steady 
snore of yours which I once heard piercing the 
door of your bedroom in Devonshire Terrace, 
reverberating along the bell-wires in the hall, 
so getting into the street, playing Eolian harps 
among the area railings, and going down the 
New Road like the blast of a trumpet. 


From a letter to the Hon. R. Watson 
we take Dickens’s description of the 
house he at length succeeded in finding. 
It is in his best descriptive style. 


I am proud to express my belief that we are 
lodged at last in the most preposterous house 
in the worldt . . . The like of it cannot, and 
so far as my knowledge goes does not, exist in 
any other part of the globe. The bedrooms 
are like opera-boxes. The dining-rooms, 
Staircases, and passages quite inexplicable. 
The dining-room is a sort of cavern, painted 
(ceiling and all) to represent a grove, with un- 
accountable bits of looking-glass sticking in 
among the branches of the trees. There isa 
gleam of reason in the drawing-room. But it 
is approached through a series of small cham- 
bers, like the joints in a telescope, which are 
hung with inscrutable drapery. The maddest 
man in Bedlam having the material given him 
would be likely to devise such a suite suppos- 
ing his case to be hopeless and quite incur- 
able.t 


In another letter, written during his 
stay in Paris, he mentions a dramatized 
version of “Clarissa Harlowe” as being 
the rage at one of the Parisian theatres. 


* The Battle of Life. 
+ It was No. 48, Rue de Courcelles, St. Honoré. 





t Vol. i,, pp. 159, 160. 
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There are some things in it [he says] rather 
calculated to astonish the ghost of Richardson, 
but Clarissa is very admirably played and dies 
better than the original, to my thinking ; but 
Richardson is no great favorite of mine, and 
never seems to take his top-boots off whatever 
he does. Several pieces are in course of rep- 
resentation involving rare portraits of the En- 
glish. In one, a servant called “Tom Bob,” 
who wears a particularly English waistcoat, 
trimmed with gold lace and concealing his 
ankles, does very good things indeed. “ Sir 
Fokson” is one of the characters in another 
play, “ English to the Core;” and I sawa 
lord mayor of London at one of the small 
theatres the other night, looking uncommonly 
well in a stage coachman’s waistcoat, the 
Order of the Garter, and a very low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed hat, not unlike a dustman’s. 


The same letter contains one of the few 
political allusions or opinions contained 
in these letters. Dickens, though little if 
anything of a politician — certainly none 
in the party sense —was Liberal in his 
sympathies and tendencies. 


I was at Geneva at the time of the Revolu- 
tion (1846). The moderation and mildness of 
the successful party were beyond all praise. 
Their appeals to the people of all parties — 
printed and pasted on the walls—have no 
parallel that I know of in history for their real 
good sterling Christianity and tendency to 
promote the happiness of mankind. My sym- 
pathy is strongly with the Swiss Radicals. 
They know what Catholicity is. They see in 
some of their own valleys the poverty, igno- 
rance, misery, and bigotry it always brings in 
its train wherever it is triumphant, and they 
would root it out of their children’s way at 
any price. I fear the end of the struggle will 
be that some Catholic power will step in to 
crush the dangerously well-educated republic 
(very dangerous to such neighbors), but there 
is a spirit in the people, or I very much mis- 
take them, that will trouble the Jesuits there 
many years, and shake their altar steps for 
them.* 


In the early days of the French repub- 
lic of 1848, he expressed a hope which 
was doomed to be disappointed — “ I think 
Lamartine so far one of the best fellows 
in the world, and I have great hopes of 
that great people establishing a noble re- 
public.” ¢ 

On the publication of Forster’s “ Life 
of Oliver Goldsmith” Dickens wrote to 
his friend and future biographer a letter 
of strong commendation from which we 
make the following extracts, which we 
particularly commend to the attention of 
those who have of late endeavored to vin- 


* Vol. i., pp. 174, 175. 
t Ibid. p. 187. 





dicate Boswell’s character against the 
severe, but strictly just, sentence of con- 
demnation passed on it by Lord Macau- 
lay. 


As a picture of the time I really think it 
impossible to give it too much praise. It 
seems to me to be the very essence of all about 
the time that I have ever seen in biography or 
fiction presented in most wise and human 
lights, and in a thousand new and just aspects. 
I have never liked Johnson half so well. No- 
body’s contempt for Boswell ought to be capa- 
ble of increase ; but I have never seen him in 
my mind’s eye half so plainly. The introduc- 
tion of him is quite a masterpiece. I should 
point to that, if I did not know the author, as 
being done by somebody with a remarkably 
vivid conception of what he narrated, and a 
most admirable and fanciful power of com- 
municating it toanother. All about Reynolds 
is charming, and the first account of the Lit- 
erary Club and of Boswell’s introduction to it 
is as excellent a piece of description as ever I 
read in my life. But to read the book is to be 
in the time. . 

It lives again in as fresh and lively a manner 
as if it were presented on an impossibly good 
stage by the very best actors that ever lived, 
only the real actors come out of their graves 
on purpose, , 

I question very much whether it would have 
been a good thing for every great man to have 
had his Boswell, as I think that two Boswells 
—or three, at most —would have made great 
men extraordinarily false, and would have set 
them on always playing a part, and would have 
made distinguished people about them forever 
restless and distrustful. I can imagine a suc- 
cession of Boswells bringing about a tremen- 
dous state of falsehood in society, and playing 
the very devil with confidence and friendship. 

I will never hear the biography compared 
with Boswell’s, except under vigorous protest. 
For 1 do say that it is mere folly to put into 
opposite scales a book, however amusing and 
curiously written by an unconscious coxcomb 
like that, and one which surveys and grandly 
understands the characters of all the illustrious 
company that move in it. 

My dear Forster, I cannot sufficiently say 
how proud I am of what you have done, or 
how sensible I am of being so tenderly con- 
nected with it.* When I look over this note 
I feel as if I had said no part of what I think ; 
and yet if I were to write another I should say 
no more, for I can’t get it out. I desire no 
better for my fame, when my personal desti- 
nies shall be past the control of my love of 
order than such a biographer and such a critic. 
And again I say most solemnly that literature 
in England has never had, and probably never 
will have, such a champion as you are in right 
of this book.t 


* It will be remembered that Forster’s “ Life of 
Goldsmith”’ is dedicated to Charles Dickens. 
t Vol. i., p. 188, e¢ seg. 
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In his letters Dickens not unfrequently, 
and always unreservedly, expresses his 
religious feelings. He was brought up, 
we believe, under Unitarian influences, 
and for some years, we think, was a mem- 
ber of an Unitarian Church. For many 
years he had relinquished any formal con- 
nection with the Unitarian body, and his 
children apparently were not educated as 
Unitarians; but we think he himself 
never formally joined any other com- 
munion or professed any orthodox creed. 
We have heard that difference of religious 
opinion was the origin of the unhappy 
dissensions which arose between him and 
his wife, who held the orthodox creed. 
It is abundantly clear from his letters that 
Dickens might have said as one said of 
himself, but in Dickens’s case it would 
have been said with far greater truth, 
“that he had not much religion, but that 
the little he had was of the best sort.” * 
Nowhere does his religious faith find 
stronger expression than in the singularly 
beautiful letters he wrote to his friends 
on any occasion of a death in their fami- 
lies. We give an extract from his letter 
to his friend, the Rev. James White, who 
had lately lost a child. 


I reserve the more serious part of my letter 
until the last, my dear White, because it comes 
from the bottom of my heart. None of your 
friends have thought and spoken oftener of 
you and Mrs. White than we have these many 
weeks past. I should have written to you, but 
was timid of intruding on your sorrow. What 
you say, and the manner in which you tell me 
I am connected with your recollection of your 
dear child, now among the angels of God, 
gives me courage to approach your grief to say 
what sympathy we have felt with it, and how 
we have not been unimaginative of those deep 
sources of consolation to which you have had 
recourse. ‘The traveller who travelled in fancy 
from this world to the next was struck to the 
heart to find the child he had lost many years 
before building him a tower in heaven. 

Our blessed Christian hopes do not shut out 
the belief of love and remembrance still en- 
during there, but irradiate it and make it 
sacred. Whoshould know that better than you 
do? Who more deeply feel the touching 
truths and comforts of that story in the older 
Book when the bereaved mother is asked, “ Is 
it well with the child?” She answers, “ It is 
well.” t 


We also give an extract from a letter to 
his friend the Hon. Mrs. Watson on the 
death of her husband. 


* This saying is attributed to the late Earl Fitz- 
hardinge on the authority of Lord Palmerston. Vide 
Ashley’s “ Life of Palmerston,” vol. ii. 

t Vol i., pp. 193, 194. 





We have thought of you every day and every 
hour; we think of you now in the dear old 
house, and know how right it is for his dear 
children’s sake that you should have bravely 
set up your rest in the place consecrated by 
their father’s memory, and within the same 
summer shadows that fall upon his grave. We 
try to look on through a few years and to see 
the children brightening it, and George a com- 
fort and a pride and an honor to you, and 
although it is hard to think of what we have 
lost, we know how something of it will be 
restored by your example and endeavors, and 


the blessing that will descend upon them, We 


know how the time will come when some re- 
flection of that cordial, unaffected, most affec- 
tionate presence, which we can never forget, 
and never would forget if we could — such is 
God’s great mercy—will shine out of your 
boy’s eyes, upon you, his best friend and his 
last consoler, and fill the void there is now. 

May God, who has received into his rest 
through this affliction as good a man as ever I 
can know and love and mourn for on this 
earth, be good to you, dear friend, through 
these coming years. May all those compassion- 
ate and hopeful lessons of the Great Teacher, 
who shed divine tears for the dead, bring their 
full comfort to you! I have no fear of that, 
my confidence is certainty.* 


In the same year in which Dickens lost 
his friend Watson, his friend Macready 
lost his wife. We cannot refrain from 
making this extract from Dickens’s letter 
on the sad event. 


My Dear FRIEND, —I have known her so 
well, have been so happy in her regard, have 
been so lighthearted with her, have inter- 
changed so many tender remembrances of you 
with her when you were far away, and have 
seen her ever so simply and truly anxious to be 
worthy of you, that I cannot write as I would, 
and as I know I ought. As I would press your 
hand in your distress I let this note go from 
me. I understand your grief, I deeply feel the 
reason that there is for it, yet in that very feel- 
ing find a softening consolation that must 
spring up a hundred thousandfold for you. 
May Heaven prosper it in your breast, and 
spirits that have gone before from the regions 
of mercy to which they have been called smooth 
the path that you have to tread alone! Chil- 
dren are left you. Your good sister (God 
bless her) is by your side. You have devoted 
friends, and more reasons than most men to be 
self-reliant and steadfast. Something is gone 
that never in this world can be replaced, but 
much is left, and it is a part of her life, her 
death, her immortality.t 


Even stronger evidence of Dickens’s 
real but unobtrusive religion is given by 
the letters written to his sons on their 
passing from boyhood to active life. We 


* Vol. i., pp. 282, 283. 
t lbid., pp. 284, 285. 
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have space for only one illustration. To 
one of his sons, who had just entered at 
Cambridge, he writes : — 


As your brothers have gone away one by 


_ one, I have written to each of them what I am 


now going to write to you. You know you 
have never been hampered with religious forms 
of restraint, and that with mere unmeaning 
forms I have nosympathy. But I most strongly 
and affectionately impress upon you the price- 
less value of the New Testament, and the study 
of that book as the one unfailing guide in life. 
Deeply respecting it, and bowing down before 
the character of our Saviour as separated from 
the vain constructions and inventions of men, 
you cannot go very wrong, and will always 
preserve at heart a true spirit of veneration 
and humility. Similarly, 1 impress upon you 
the habit of saying a Christian prayer every 
night and morning. 

These things have stood by me all through 
my life; and remember that I tried to ren- 
der the New Testament intelligible to you and 
lovable by you when you were a mere baby.* 


His tender, but wise and judicious, 
affection for all his children appears in 
every one of his letters to them. Wecan 

ive one example only. To his eldest 
Songhter he writes : — 


I am not engaged in the evening of your 
birthday. But even if I had an engagement of 
the most particular kind I should excuse my- 
self from keeping it so that I might have the 
pleasure of celebrating at home, and among 
my children, the day that gave me such a dear 
and good daughter as you.t 


From a letter to his friend Mr. Cergat, 
of Lansanne, we gain an intimation of the 
purpose he had in view in writing the 
history of “ Little Emily” in “ Copper- 
field.” 


I had previously observed much of what you 
say about the poor girls. In all you suggest 
with so much feeling about their return to 
virtue being cruelly cut off, I concur witha 
sore heart. I have been turning it over in my 
mind for some time, and hope in the history 
of Little Emily (who must fall, there is no 
hope for her) to put it before the thoughts of 
people in a new and pathetic way, and per- 
haps to do some good. You will be glad to 
hear, I know, that “Copperfield” is a great 


success. I think it is better liked than any of | § 


my other books. 


Coexistent with this deep and sincere 
religious feeling there was, it is to all his 
readers — and who is not one of them? — 
almost too trite an observation, an equally 
deep and sincere hatred of cant and hum- 


* Vol. ii., p. 394, and see Ibid., p. 402. 
t Ibid. i., p. 205. 
t Ibid,, p. 211. 





bug in all their diversified forms, which 
in his works is everywhere candidly and 
unreservedly expressed. This brought 
on him the suspicion and dislike of breth- 
ren of “ the straitest sect of our religion,” 
and from them many critical letters, 
mostly of the anonymous sort. 


I venture to trespass [writes one of these 
nameless ones] on your attention with one 
serious query touching a sentence in the last 
number of “ Bleak House.” Do the support- 
ers of Christian missions really: deserve the 
attack that is conveyed in the sentence about 
Joe seated in his anguish on the doorstep of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts? The allusion is severe, but 
is it just? Are such boys as Joe neglected? 
What are ragged school town missions and 
many of those societies, I regret to see, sneered 
at in the last number of Household Words ? 


This drew from Dickens a reply, the 
opinion in which it is noteworthy had 
been formerly expressed by Dr. Arnold.* 


There was a long time during which benevo- 
lent societies were spending immense sums on 
missions abroad, when there was no such thing 
as a ragged school in England, or any kind of 
associated endeavor to penetrate to those hor- 
rible domestic depths in which such schools 
are now to be found, and where they were, to 
my most certain knowledge, neither placed nor 
discovered by the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

If you think the balance between the home 
mission and the foreign mission justly held at 
the present time, I do not. I abstain from 
drawing the strange comparison that might be 
drawn between the sums even now expended 
in endeavors to remove the darkest ignorance 
and degradation from our very doors, because 
I have some respect for mistakes that may be 
founded in a sincere wish to do good. But 
I present a general suggestion of the still ex- 
isting state of things (in such a paragraph as 
that which offends you) in the hope of induc- 
ing some people to reflection on this matter, 
and to adjust the balance more correctly. I 
am decidedly of the opinion that the two works, 
the home and the foreign, are ot conducted 
with an equal hand, and that the home claim 
is by far the stronger and the more pressing 
of the two. 

Indeed, I have very great doubts whether a 
reat commercial country, holding communi- 
cation with all parts of the world, can better 
Christianize the benighted portions of it than 
by the bestowal of its wealth and energy in the 
making of good Christians at home, and on 
the removal of neglected and untaught child- 
hood from its streets before it wanders else- 
where. For if it steadily persist in this work, 
working downwards to the lowest, the travel- 
lers of all grades whom it sends abroad will 


* Stanley’s Arnold, vol. ii., p. 66. 
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be good, exemplary, practical missionaries, 
instead of undoers of what the best professed 
missionaries can do. 

These are my opinions, founded, I believe, 
on some knowledge of facts, and some obser- 
vation. 

If I could be scared out of them, let me add 
in all good-humor, by such easily-expressed 
words as “anti-Christian” or “irreligious,” I 
should think that I deserved them in their real 
signification. 

I have referred in vain to page 312 of 
Household Words for the sneer to which you 
called my attention, nor have I, I assure you, 
the least idea where else it is to be found.* 


It may fairly be claimed for Dickens, 
as one of the many services he rendered 
to the poorer classes of his countrymen, 
that he powerfully helped to bring about 
a readjustment of the balance between 
home and foreign missions. Ali churches 
now give much of their energies and sup- 
port to home missions, without, so far as 
we can judge, any diminution of their for- 
eign missionary enterprises. 

One of the most amiable traits — and 
they are many in Dickens’s character, as 
our extracts from his letters to Forster 
have already shown—was his sincere 
admiration for his fellow-workers in the 
field of literature. He evidently was en- 
tirely free from jealousy, and would never 
have found a place in any new edition of 
“The Quarrels of Authors.” In asking 
Mrs. Gaskell to write for Household 
Words, he says: — 


I do not know what your literary vows of 
temperance or abstinence may be, but as I do 
honestly know that there is no living writer 
whose aid I would desire to enlist in prefer- 
ence to the authoress of “ Mary Barton,” a 
book that most profoundly affected and im- 
pressed me, I venture to ask whether you can 
give me any hope that you will write a short 
tale, or any number of tales, for the projected 
pages. 

No writer’s name will be used, neither my 
own nor any other; every paper will be pub- 
lished without any signature, and all will seem 
to express the general mind and purpose of the 
journal, which is the raising up of those that 
are down, and the general improvement of our 
social condition. I should set a value on your 
help which your modesty can hardly imagine ; 
and I am perfectly sure that the least result of 
your reflection or observation on the life 
—— you would attract attention and do 

‘ood. 

Of course I regard your time as valuable, 
and consider it so when I ask you if you could 
devote any of it to this purpose. ... My un- 
affected and great admiration of your book 
makes me very earnest in all relating to you.t 


* Vol. ii., pp. 278, 279. 
t Ibid. i., p. 216. 


We take other illustrations of this 
trait in Dickens’s character, from other 
sources than these letters. Thackera 
presided at one of the anniversary festi- 
vals of the General Theatrical Fund; in 
proposing his health, Dickens said, — 


Actors, managers, and authors are all repre- 
sented in this company, and it may be sup- 
posed that they have all studied the deep 
wants of the human heart in many theatres, 
but none of them could have studied its mys- 
terious workings in any theatre to greater ad- 
vantage than in the bright and airy pages of. 
“Vanity Fair.” To this skilful showman, 
who has so often delighted us, and who has 
charmed us again to-night, we have now to 
wish “God speed,” and that he may continue 
for many years to exercise his potent art.* 


When the Guild of Literature and Art 
visited Lord Lytton at Knebworth, Dick- 
ens, in proposing their health, thus ex- 
pressed his feelings as to Lord Lytton 
and his works : — 


Setting aside the orator and statesman — for 
happily we know no party here but this agree- 
able party —setting aside all this, you know 
very well that this is the home of a very great 
man, whose connection with Hertfordshire 
every other county in England will envy for 
many long years to come. You know that 
when this hall is dullest and emptiest you can 
make it, when you please, brightest and fullest 
by peopling it with the creatures of his bril- 
liant fancy. 

Let us all wish together that they may be 
many more —for the more they are the better 
they will be. I ask you to listen to their 
praises, and not to mine, and to let them, not 
me, propose his health.t 


Considering Dickens’s love of litera- 
ture and his admiration of his literary 
contemporaries, it surprises us not to find 
in these volumes any mention of the most 
brilliant and most successful of them all. 
We mean Lord Macaulay. Macaulay’s 
rejection at Edinburgh from sectarian 
prejudices, which Dickens could thor- 
oughly appreciate; his unsolicited re-elec- 
tion; the unexampled success of his 
“ History ;” his elevation to the peerage 
as a tribute to literature ; his sudden death, 
—all pass unnoticed. We know that Ma- 
caulay knew and admired Dickens. Mr. 
Trevelyan tells us that “he knew his 
‘Pickwick’ almost as intimately as his 
Grandison,” ¢ and in a letter to Mr. Mac- 
vey Napier, Macaulay, expressing a wish 
to review Dickens’s “ American Notes,” 


_* Dickens’s Speeches on Literary and Social Occa- 
sions, p. 150. 





t Vol. i., p. 197. 
+ Life, vol. i., p. 462. 
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says, “I have never written a word on 
that subject (America), and I have agreat 
deal in my head. Of course I shall be 
courteous to Dickens, whom I know and 
whom I think both a man of genius and 
a good-hearted man, in spite of some 
faults of taste.”* It is to be regretted 
that Macaulay did not carry out his inten- 
tion of reviewing the “ Notes.” 

Although we find no reference to Ma- 
caulay or any of his writings in these let- 
ters, we cannot imagine that Dickens was 
either ignorant of them, or did not admire 
them or the author. In one of his 
speeches we find a passage which, if it be 
not inspired by, or an imitation of, one of 
Macaulay’s most brilliant passages, is a 
remarkable instance of coincidence of 
thought and expression. 

In Macaulay’s review of Mitford’s 
“ History of Greece,” originally published 
in Charles Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, 
occurs the magnificently-expressed trib- 
ute to the literature of Greece :— 


From which has sprung all the strengtli, the 
wisdom, the freedom, and the glory of the 
Western world. It is a subject [Macaulay 
continues] in which I love to forget the accu- 
racy of a judge in the veneration of a wor- 
shipper and the gratitude of a child, All the 
triumphs of truth and genius over prejudice 
and power in every country and in every age 
have been the triumphs of Athens, Wherever 
a few great minds have made a stand against 
viotence and fraud in the cause of liberty and 
reason, there has been her spirit in the midst 
of them inspiring, encouraging, consoling, by 
the lonely lamp of Erasmus, by the restless 
bed of Pascal; in the tribune of Mirabeau, in 
the cell of Galileo, on the scaffold of Sidney ; 
but who shall estimate her influence on private 
happiness ? who shall say how many thousands 
have been wiser, happier, and better by those 
pursuits in which she has taught mankind to 
engage ; to how many the studies which took 
their rise from her have been wealth in pov- 
erty, liberty in bondage, health in sickness, 
society in solitude? Her power is, indeed, 
manifested at the bar, in the senate, in the 
field of battle, in the schools of philosophy. 
But these are not her glory. Wherever litera- 
ture consoles sorrow, or assuages pain — wher- 
ever it brings gladness to eyes which fail with 
wakefulness and tears, and ache for the dark 
house and the long sleep, there is exhibited 
in its noblest form the immortal influence of 
Athens, 


Compare with this the following extract 
from Dickens’s address at the soirée of 
the Manchester Athenzum, in 1843, the 
only occasion, so far as we know, on 

Macvey Napier’s Correspondence, p. published 


in 1824, and reprinted in Macaulay’s ‘* Miscellaneous 
Writings.” 





which he stood on the same platform with 
Richard Cobden and Benjamin Disraeli, 
both of whom spoke on that occasion. 


The man who lives from day to day by the 
daily exercise, in his sphere, of hands or head, 
and seeks to improve himself in such a place 
as the Athenzeum, acquires for himself that 
property of soul which has in all times upheld 
struggling men of every degree, but self-made 
men especially and always. He secures to 
himself that faithful companion, which, while 
it has ever lent the light of its countenance to 
men of rank and eminence who have deserved 
it, has ever shed its brightest consolation in 
men of low estate and almost hopeless means, 
It took its patient seat beside Sir Walter 
Raleigh in his dungeon study in the Tower ; it 
laid its head upon the block with More ; but 
it did not disdain to watch the stars with Fer- 
guson, the shepherd’s boy; it walked the 
streets in mean attire with Crabbe; it was a 
poor barber here in Lancashire with Ark- 
wright; it was a tallow chandler’s son with 
Franklin ; it worked at shoemaking with Bloom- 
field in his garret ; it followed the plough with 
Burns; and, high above the noise of loom and 
hammer, it whispers courage even at this day 
in ears we could name in Sheffield and in Man- 
chester.* 


Equally amiable was the kind consider- 
ation Dickens showed to young writers, 
and the pains he took in revising and im- 
proving their compositions. For instance, 
he writes to a young lady, on her first 
contribution to Household Words : — 


I have devoted a couple of hours this even- 
ing in going very carefully over your paper 
(which I had read before), and to endeavor to 
bring it closer and to lighten it, and to give it 
that sort of compactness which a habit of 
composition and of disciplining one’s thoughts 
like a regiment, and of studying the art of 
putting each soldier into his right place, may 
have gradually taught me to think necessary. 
I hope, when you see it in print, you will not 
be alarmed by my use of the pruning-knife. I 
have tried to exercise it with the utmost deli- 
cacy and discretion, and to suggest to you, 
especially towards the end, how this sort of 
writing (regard being had to the size of the 
journal in which it appears) requires to be 
compressed and is made pleasanter by com- 
pression. This all reads very solemnly, but 
only because I want you to read it (I mean the 
article) with as loving an eye as I have truly 
tried to touch it with a loving and gentle 
hand.t 


On the appearance of that powerful, if 
somewhat disagreeable, book, Wilkie Col- 
lins’s “ Basil,”” Dickens wrote the author 
a letter, from which we make an extract 


* Dickens’s Speeches, p. 79. 
t Vol.i., pp. 245, 246. 
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for the sake of the advice it contains to 
would-be writers : — 


The story contains admirable writing and 
many clear evidences of a very delicate dis- 
crimination of character. It is delightful to 
find throughout that you have taken great 
pains with it besides, and have “gone at it” 
with a perfect knowledge of the jolter-headed- 
ness of the conceited idiots who suppose that 
volumes are to be tossed off like pancakes, and 
tnat any writing can be done without the 
utmost application, the greatest patience, and 
the steadiest energy of which the writer is 
capable.* 


In prospect of the general election of 
1868 it was proposed to Dickens that he 
should allow himself to be put forward as 
a candidate for the representation of Ed- 
inburgh, and so, as we gather from the 
following extract, for Birmingham also. 


I am much attached to the Edinburgh peo- 
ple. [He writes to the friend who made the 
proposal.] You may suppose, therefore, that 
if my mind were not fully made up on the Par- 
liamentary question I should waver now. But 
my conviction that I am more useful and more 
happy as I am than I could ever be in Parlia- 
ment is not to be shaken. I considered it 
some weeks ago when I had a stirring pro- 
posal from the Birmingham people, and I then 
set it up on arock forever and a day.t 


Of the wisdom of this decision there 
can be no doubt. Had Dickens been 
elected for Edinburgh he would have un- 
dergone like unpleasant experiences to 
those endured by the great man of letters 
who once represented the northern me- 
tropolis. 


I am_ surrounded [writes Lord Macaulay 
from Edinburgh to his sister] by the din of a 
sort of controversy ¢ which is most distasteful 
tome. “Yes, Mr. Macaulay; that is all very 
well for a statesman ; but what becomes of the 
headship of our Lord Jesus Christ?” And I 
cannot answer a constituent quite as bluntly as 
I should answer any one else who might rea- 
son after such a fashion.§ 


How little suited Dickens was to repre- 
sent a Scotch constituency appears from 
the following ironical account of an Ed- 
inburgh Sunday :— 


You know [he writes to a friend] the aspect 
of this city on a Sunday, and how gay and 
bright it is. The merry music of the blithe 
bells ; the waving flags ; the prettily decorated 
houses, with their blinds of various colors, and 
the radiant countenances at the windows and 


* Vol. i., p. 294. . 

+ Ibid. ii., p. 390. 

¢ The non-intrusion question was at its height in 
1841, when this letter was written. 

§ Life, vol. ii., p. 92. 


in the streets. Howcharming they are! The 
usual preparations are making for the band in 
the open air in the afternoon; and the usual 
pretty children selected for that purpose are at 
this moment hanging garlands round the Scott 
monument preparatory to the innocent Sun- 
day dance round that edifice, with which the 
diversions invariably close. It is pleasant to 
think that these customs were themselves of 
the early Christians —those early birds who 
didn’t catch the worm and nothing else, and 
choked their young with it.* 


Our available space is filled and we 
must bring our extracts to a close. Our 
study of these letters has greatly in- 
creased our affectionate vague for bick- 
ens’s memory, and we trust we may in- 
duce such of our readers, if such there 
be, as have not read these volumes, to 
make themselves acquainted with their 
contents. We cannot leave our subject 
without expressing our thankfulness to 
the editors for having thus given us 
“another book from Charles Dickens’s 
hands.” 


* Vol. ii., p. 395- 


ADAM AND EVE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FOX.” 


CHAHTER XIX. 


AuNT HEPZIBAn’s house stood well up 
the hill, far enough away from the village 
to escape the hubbub and confusion which 
during the removal of any considerable 
store of spirit were most certain to pre- 
vail. 

Hidden away in the recesses of a tor- 
tuous valley, amid hills whose steep sides 
bristled with tier after tier of bare, broken 
rocks, to reach or to leave Polperro b 
any other mode than on foot was a task 
of considerable difficulty. Wagons were 
unknown, carts not available, and it was 
only at the risk of his rider’s life and 
limbs that any horse ventured along the 
perilous descents and ascents of the 
old Talland road. Out of these obsta- 
cles, therefore, arose the necessity for a 
number of men who could manage the 
drays, dorsals, and crooks which were the 
more common and favored modes of con- 
veyance. With the natural love of a little 
excitement, combined with the desire to 
do as you would be done by, it was only 
thought neighborly to lend a hand at what- 
ever might be going on; and the general 


result of this sociability was that half the 





place might be found congregated about 
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the house, assisting to the best of their 
ability to impede all progress and success- 
fully turn any attempt at work into confu- 
sion and disorder. 

To add to this tumult, a keg of spirits 
was kept on tap. to-which all comers were 
made free, so that the crowd grew first 
noisy and good-tempered, then riotously 
merry and quarrelsomely drunk, until oc- 
casions had been known when a general 
fight had ensued, the kegs had got burst 
open and upset, the men who were hired 
to deliver them lay maddened or helpless 
in tlyz street, while the spirit for which 
liberty and life had been risked flowed 
into the gutters like so much water. 

In vain had Adam, to whom these 
scenes afforded nothing but anger and 
disgust, used all his endeavors to per- 
suade his fellow-workers to give up run- 
ning the vessel ashore with the cargo in 
her. The Polperro men, except under 
necessity, turned a deaf ear to his entrea- 
ties, and in many cases preferred risking 
a seizure to foregoing the foolhardy reck- 
lessness of openly defying the arm of the 
law. The plan which Adam would have 
seen universally adopted here, as it was in 
most of the other places round the coast, 
was that of dropping the kegs, slung on 
a rope, into the sea, and (securing them by 
an anchor) leaving them there until some 
convenient season, when, certain of not 
being disturbed, they were landed, and 
either removed to a more distant hiding- 
place or conveyed at once to their final 
destination. But all this involved imme- 
diate trouble and delay, and the men, who 


without a complaint or murmur would | 


endure weeks of absence from their 
homes, the moment those homes came in 
sight grew irritable under control and im- 
patient of all authority. 

With a spirit of independence which 
verged on rebellion, with an uncertain 
temperament in which good and bad | 


jostled together so haphazard that to cal- | 


to be supposed that Adam’s arguments 
proved very effective: no proposition 
he made was ever favorably received, 
and this one was more than usually un- 
popular. So, in spite of his prejudice 
against a rule which necessitated the se- 
quence of riot and disorder, he had been 
forced to give in, and to content himself 
by using his authority to control violence 
and stem as much as possible the tide of 
excess. It was no small comfort to him 
that Eve was absent, and the knowledge 
served to smooth his temper and keep 
down his irritability. Besides which, his 
spirits had risen to no common height, a 
frequent result of the reaction which sets 
in after great emotion, although Adam 
placed his happy mood to the credit of 
Eve’s kind words and soft glances. 

It was late in the afternoon before the 
kegs were all got out and safely cleared 
off; but at length the last man took his 
departure, the visitors began to disperse, 
Uncle Zebedee and Jerrem disappeared 
with them, and the house was left to the 
undisturbed possession of Joan and Adam. 

“T shall bring Eve back when I come,” 
Adam said, reappearing from the smart- 
ening up he had been giving to himself. 

“ All right!” vapliel fean, but in such 
a weary voice that Adam’s heart smote 
him for leaving her sitting there alone, 
and with a great effort at self-sacrifice he 
said, “* Would you like to go too?” 

“Iss, if I could gotwo p’r’aps I should,” 
retorted Joan, “ but as I’m only one p’r’aps 
I might find myself oneinthe way. There, 
go along with ’ee, do!” she added, seeing 
him still hesitate. “You knaw if there’d 
bin any chance o’ my goin’ you wouldn’t 
ha’ axed me.” 

A little huffed by this home-thrust, 
Adam waited for nothing more, but, turn- 
ing away, he closed the door after him 
and set off at a brisk pace up the Lansal- 
los road, toward Aunt Hepzibah’s house. 

The light had now all but faded out, and 








culate which at any given moment might | over everything seaward a cloudy film of 
come uppermost was an impossibility, | mist hung thick and low; but this would 
these sons of the sea were hard to lead | soon lift up and be blown away, leaving 
and impossible to drive. Obstinate, cred-| the night clear and the sky bright with 
ulous, superstitious, they looked askant/the glitter of a myriad stars, beneath 
on innovation and hated change, fearing | whose twinkling light Adam would tell 
lest it should turn away the luck which | his tale of love and hear the sweet reply; 
they vaunted in the face of discretion,|and at the thought a thousand hopes 
making it their boast that so many years | leaped into life and made his pulses 
had gone by since any mischance had | quicken and his nerves thrill. Strive as 
overtaken the Polperro folk that they | he might, arrived at Aunt Hepzibah’s he 
could afford to laugh at the soldiers be-| could neither enter upon nor join in any 
fore their faces and snap their fingers at | general conversation ; and so marked was 
the cruisers behind their backs. | his silence and embarrassed his manner 
Under these circumstances it was not | that the assembled party came to the 
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charitable conclusion that something had 

one wrong in the adjustment of his 
_ oie and knowing it was ticklish work 
to meddle with a man who with a glass 
beyond had fallen a drop short, they made 
no opposition to Eve’s speedy prepara- 
tions for immediate departure. 

“Oh, Eve,” Adam exclaimed, giving 
vent to deep-drawn sighs of relief as, hav- 
ing turned from the farm-gate, they were 
out of sight and hearing of the house, “I 
hope you’re not vexed with me for seem- 
ing such a fool as I’ve been feeling there. 
I ) Sree been so longing for the time to 
come when I could speak to you that for 
thinking of it I couldn’t talk about the 
things they asked me of.” 

“Why, whatever can you have to say 
of so much importance?” stammered 
Eve, trying to speak as if she was uncon- 
scious of the subject he was about to 
broach; and this from no coquetry, but 
because of an embarrassment so allied to 
that which Adam felt that if he could 
have looked into her heart he would have 
seen his answer in its tumultuous beating. 

“T think you know,” said Adam softly ; 
and as he spoke he stooped to catch a 
glimpse of her averted face. “It’s only 
what I’d on my lips to say last night, only 
the door was opened before I’d time to 
get the words out, and afterward you 
wouldn’t so much as give me a look, 
although,” he added reproachfully, “you 
sat up ever so long after I was gone, and 
only ran away when you thought that I 
was coming.” 

“No, indeed I didn’t do that,’’ said 
Eve earnestly: “that was Joan whom 
you heard. I went up-stairs almost the 
minute after you left.” 

“Ts that really true?” exclaimed Adam, 
seizing both her hands and holding them 
tight within his own. “Eve, you don’t 
know what I suffered, thinking you were 
caught by Jerrem’s talk and didn’t care 
whether I felt hurt or pleased. I lay 
awake most of the night, thinking whether 
it could ever be that you could care for 
me as by some magic you’ve made me 
care for you. I fancied ——” 

But here a rustle in the hedge made 
them both start. Adam turned quickly 
round, but nothing was to be discovered. 

“?Twas, most-like, nothing but a stoat 
or a rabbit,” he said, vexed at the inter- 
ruption: “still, ’tis all but certain there'll 
be somebody upon the road. Would you 
mind crossing over to the cliff? ’Tis 
only a little bit down the other side.” 

Eve raised no objection, and, turning, 
they picked their way along the field, got 





over the gate and down through the tan- 
gle of gorse and brier to the path which 
ran along the Lansallos side of the cliff. 
Every step of the way was familiar to 
Adam, and he so guided Eve as to bring 
her down to a rough bit of rock which 
projected out and formed a seat on a 
little flat of ground overhanging a deep 
ully. 

¥ “There!” he said, in a tone of satis- 
faction, “this isn’t so bad, is it? You 
won’t feel cold here, shall you?” 

“No, not a bit,” said Eve. 

Then there was a pause, which Eve 
broke by first giving a nervous, half-sup- 
pressed sigh, and then saying, “ It’s very 
dark to-night, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” said Adam, who had been 
thinking how he should best begin his 
subject. “I thought the mist was going 
to clear off better than this, but that 
seems to look like dirty weather blowing 
up;” and he pointed to the watery shroud 
behind which lay the waning moon. 

“I wish a storm would come on,” said 
Eve: “I should so like to see the sea 
tossing up and the waves dashing over 
everything.” 

“ What! while we two are sitting here ?” 
said Adam, smiling. 

“No: of course I don’t mean now, 
this very minute, but some time.” 

“Some time when I’m away at sea?” 
put in Adam. 

Eve gave a little shudder: “ Not for 
the world! I should be frightened to 
death if a storm came on and you away. 
But you don’t go out in very bad weath- 
er, do you, Adam?” 

“Not if I can help it, I don't,” he an- 
swered. “Why, would you mind if I 
did?” and he bent down so that he could 
look into her face. “Eh, Eve, would 
you?” 

His tone and manner conveyed so much 
more than the words that Eve felt it im- 
possible to meet his gaze. “I don’t 
know,” she faltered. “What do you ask 
me for?” 

“What do I ask you for?” he repeat- 
ed, unable longer to repress the passion- 
ate torrent which he had been striving to 
keep under. “ Because suspense seems 
to drive me mad. Because, try as I may, 
I can’t keep silent any longer. I wanted, 
before I said more, to ask you about 
somebody you’ve left behind you at Lon- 
don; but it’s of no use. No matter what 
he may be to you, I must tell you that I 
love you, Eve—that you’ve managed in 
this little time to make every bit of my 
heart your own.” 
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“ Somebody in London?” Eve silently 
repeated. “Who could he mean? Not 
Reuben May: how should he know about 
him?” 

The words of love that followed this 
surprise seemed swallowed up in her de- 
sire to have her curiosity satisfied and 
her fears set at rest. “What do you 
mean about somebody I’ve left in Lon- 
don?” she said; and the question, ab- 
ruptly put, jarred upon Adam’s excited 
a strained as his feelings were, each 
to its utmost tension. This man she 
had left behind, then, could even at a mo- 
ment like this stand uppermost in her 
mind. 

“ A man, I mean, to whom, before you 
left, you gave a promise;” and this time, 
so at variance was the voice with Adam’s 
former tones of passionate avowal, that, 
coupled with the shock of hearing that 
word “ promise,” Eve’s heart quailed, and 
to keep herself from betraying her agita- 
tion she was forced to say, with an air of 
ill-feigned amazement, “A man I left? 
somebody I gave a promise to? I really 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“Oh yes, you do;” and by this time 
every trace of wooing had passed from 
Adam’s face, and all the love so late set 
flowing from his heart was choked and 
forced back on himself. “Try and re- 
member some fellow who thinks he’s got 
the right to ask how you're getting on 
among the country bumpkins, whether 
you ain’t tired of them yet, and when 
you’re coming back. Perhaps,” he added, 
goaded on by Eve’s continued silence, 
“twill help you if I say ’twas the one 
who came to see you off aboard the 
‘Mary Jane.’ I suppose you haven’t for- 
got Aim?” 

Eve’s blood boiled at the sneer con- 
veyed in Adam’s tone and look. Raising 
her eyes defiantly to his, she said, “ For- 
gotten him? Certainly not. If you had 
said anything about the *‘ Mary Jane’ be- 
fore I should have known directly who you 
meant. That person is a very great 
friend of mine.” 

“ Friend?” said Adam. 

“Yes, friend —the greatest friend I’ve 

ot.” 

“Oh, I’m very glad I know that, 
because I don’t approve of friends. The 
woman I ask to be my wife must be con- 
tented with me, and not want anything 
from anybody else.” 

“ A most amiable decision to come to,” 
said Eve. “I hope you may find some- 
body content to be so dictated to.” 

“TI thought I had found somebody 





already,” said Adam, letting a softer in- 
flection come into his voice. “I fancied 
that at least, Eve, you were made out of 
different stuff to the women who are 
always hankering to catch every man’s 
eye.” 

““ And pray what should make you alter 
your opinion? Am I to be thought the 
worse of because an old friend who had 
promised he would be a brother to me, 
offers to see me off on my journey, and I 
let him come? You must have a very 
poor opinion of women, Adam, or at least 
a very poor opinion of me.” ‘ 

And the air of offended dignity with 
which she gave this argument forced 
Adam to exclaim, “ Oh, Eve, forgive me if 
I have spoken hastily: it is only because 
I think so much more of you— place you 
so much higher than any other girl I ever 
saw — that makes me expect so much 
more of you. Of course,” he continued, 
finding she remained silent, “ you had 
every right to allow your friend to go with 
you, and it was only natural he should 
wish to do so; only when I’m so torn by 
love as I am I feel jealous of every eye 
that’s turned upon you: each look you 
give another seems something robbed 
from me.” 

Eve’s heart began to soften : her indig- 
nation was beginning to melt away. 

“ And when I heard he was claiming a 
promise, I ——” 

“ What promise?” said Eve sharply. 

“What promise did you give him?” 
replied Adam warily, suspicion giving to 
security another thrust. 

“ That’s not to the point,” said Eve. 
“You say I gave him a promise: I ask 
what that promise was?” 

“The very question I put to you. F 
know what he says it was, and I want to 
hear if what he says is true. Surely,” he 
added, seeing she hesitated, “if this is 
only a friend, and a friend who is to be 
looked on like a brother, you can’t have 
given him any promise that if you can 
remember you can’t repeat.” 

Eve’s face betrayed her displeasure. 

“ Really, Adam,” she said, “I know of 
no right that you have to take me to task 
in this manner.” 

“No,” he answered: “I was going to 
ask you to give me that right when you 
interrupted me. However, that’s very 
soon set straight. I’ve told you I love 
you: now I ask you if you love me, and 
if so whether you will marry me? After 
you’ve answered me I shall be able to put 
my questions without fear of offence.” 

“Will you, indeed?” said Eve. “I 
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should think that would rather depend 
upon what the answer may be.” 

“Whatever it may be, I’m waiting for 
it,” said Adam grimly. 

“Let me see: I must consider what it 
was I was asked,” said Eve. “ First, 
if ~— ” 

“Oh, don’t trouble about the first: I 
shall be satisfied of that if you answer the 
second and tell me you will accept me as 
a husband.” 

“Say keeper.” 

“‘ Keeper, if that pleases you better.” 

. * Thank you —_ much, but I don’t feel 
quite equal to the honor. I’mnot so tired 
yet of doing what pleases myself that I 
need submit my thoughts and looks and 
actions to another person.” 

“Then you refuse to be my wife?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“ And you cannot return the love I offer 
you?” 

Eve was silent. 

“ Do you hear ?” he said. 

“ Yes, I hear.” 

“ Then answer: have I got your love, 
or haven’t I?” i 

“Whatever love you might have had,” 
she broke out passionately, “ you’ve taken 
care to kill.” 

“Kill!” he repeated. “It must have 
been precious delicate if it couldn’t stand 
the answering of: one question. Look 
here, Eve. When I told you I had given 

you my heart and every grain of love in 
it, I only spoke the truth; but unless you 
can give me yours as whole and as entire 
as I have given mine, ’fore God I’d rather 
jump off yonder rock than face the misery 
that would come upon us both. I know 
what ’tis to see another take what should 
be yours — to see another given what you 
are craving for. The torture of that past 
is dead and gone, but the devil it bred in 
me lives still, and woe betide the man or 
woman who rouses it!” 

Instinctively Eve shrank back : the look 
of pent-up passion frightened her and 
made her whole body shiver. 

“ There! there! don’t alarm yourself,” 
said Adam, passing his hand over his 
forehead as if to brush away the traces 
which this outburst had occasioned: “ I 
don’t want to frighten you. All I want 
to know is, can you give me the love I ask 
of you?” 

“1 couldn’t bear to be suspected,” fal- 
tered Eve. 

“ Then act so that you would be above 
suspicion.” 

“With a person always on the watch, 


would be afraid to speak or open one’s 
mouth, I don’t see how one could possi- 
bly be happy,” said Eve. “All one did, 
pe: fan said, might be taken wrongly, and 
when one were most innocent one might 
be thought most guilty. No: I don’t think 
I could stand that, Adam.” 

“Very well,” he said coldly. “If you 
feel your love is too weak to bear that, 
and a great deal more than that, you are 
very wise to withhold it from me: those 
who have much to give require much in 
return.” 

“Oh, don’t think I haven’t that in me 
which would make my love equal yours 
any day,” said Eve, nettled at the doubt 
which Adam had flung at her. “If I 
gave any one my heart, I should give it 
all; but when I do that I hope it will be 
to somebody who won’t doubt me and 
suspect me.” 

“Then I’d advise you not to give them 
cause to,” said Adam. 

“ And I’d advise you to keep your cau- 

tions for those that need them,” replied 
Eve, rising from where she had been sit- 
ting and turning her face in the direction 
of home. 
“Oh, you needn’t fear being troubled 
by any more I shall say,” said Adam: 
“I’m only sorry that I’ve been led to say 
what I have.” 

“ Pray don’t let that trouble you: such 
things, with me, go in at one ear and out 
at the other.” 

“In that case I won’t waste any more 
words,” said Adam; “so if you can keep 
your tongue still you needn’t fear be- 
ing obliged to listen to anything I shall 
say.” 

Eve gave a little scornful inclination of 
her head in token of the accepted silence 
between them, and in silence the two 
commenced their walk and took their way 
toward home. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Except the long, surging roll of the 
waves, as in monotonous succession they 
dashed and broke against the rocks, not 
a sound was to be heard. The night had 
grown more lowering: the sprinkle of 
stars was hid behind the dense masses of 
cloud, through which, ever and anon, the 
moon, with shadowy face, broke out and 
feebly cast down a glimmering light. 
Below, the outspread stretch of water lay 
dark and motionless, its glassy surface 
cold and glittering like steel. Walking 


dered as her eyes fell on the depths, over 





looking out for this and that, so that one 


whose brink the narrow path they trod 
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seemed hanging. Instinctively she shrank 
closer to the cliff-side, to be caught b 

the long trails of bramble which, with 
bracken and gorse, made the steep de- 
scent a bristly wall. Insensibly affected 
by external surroundings, unused to such 
complete darkness, the sombre aspect of 
the scene filled her with nervous appre- 
hension: every bit of jutting rock she 
stumbled against was a yawning preci- 
pice, and at each step she took she died 
some different death. The terrors of her 
mind entirely absorbed all her former in- 
difference and ill-humor, and she would 
have gladly welcomed any accident which 
would have afforded her a decent pretext 
for breaking this horrible silence. But 
nothing occurred, and they reached the 
open piece of green and were close on 
the crumbling ruins of St. Peter’s Chapel 
without a word having passed between 
them. The moon struggled out with 
greater effort, and, to Eve’s relief, showed 
that the zigzag dangers of the path were 
past, and there was now nothing worse to 
fear than what might happen on any un- 
even, grassy slope. Moreover, the buzz 
of voices was near, and, though they could 
not see the persons speaking, Eve knew 
by the sound that they could not be ver 

fardistant. Having before him the pecul- 
iar want of reticence generally displayed 
by the Polperro folk, Adam would have 
given much to have been ina position to 
ask Eve to remount the hill and get down 
by the other side; but under present cir- 
cumstances he felt it impossible to make 
any suggestion: things must take their 
course. And without a word of warning 
he and Eve gained the summit of the 
raised elevation which formed a sheltered 
background to this favorite loitering-place, 
at once to find themselves the centre of 
observation to a group of men whose 
noisy discussion they had apparently in- 
terrupted. 

“Why, ’tis my son Adam, ain’t it?” 
exclaimed the voice of Uncle Zebedee; 
and at the sound of a little mingled 
hoarseness and thickness Adam’s heart 
sank within him. ‘“ And who’s this he’s 
a got with un, eh?” 

“Tis me, Uncle Zebedee,” said Eve, 
stepping down on to the flat and advanc- 
ing toward where the old man _ stood 
lounging — “ Eve, you know.” 

“ Awh, Eve, is it?” exclaimed Zebedee. 
“Why, how long’s t’wind veered round 
to your quarter, my maid? Be you two 
sweetheartin’ then, eh?” 

“I’ve been all day up to Aunt Hepzi- 
bah’s,” said Eve quickly, endeavoring to 


cover her confusion, “and Adam came to 
fetch me back: that’s how it is we’re 
together.” 

“Wa-al, but he needn’t ha’ fetched ’ee 
‘less he’d got a mind for yer company, I 
s’pose,” returned Zebedee with a meaning 
laugh. ‘Come, come now: ’t ‘ull niver 
do for ’ee to try to cabobble Uncle Zibe- 
dee. So you and Adam’s courtyin’, be 
’ee? Wa-al, there’s nuffin’ to be said 
agen that, I s’pose?” and he looked 
round as if inviting concurrence or con- 
tradiction. ‘Her’s my poor brother An- 
drer’s little maid, ye knaw, shipmates ” — 
and here he made a futile attempt to pre- 
sent Eve to the assembled company — 
“what’s dead—and drownded — and 
gone to Davy’s locker; so, notwithstand- 
in’ I’d lashins sooner ’twas our Joan he’d 
ha’ fix’d on — Lord ha’ massy!” he added 
parenthetically, “ Joan’s worth a horsgead 
o’ she —still, what’s wan man’s mate’s 
another man’s pison; and, howsomedever 
that lies, I reckon it needn’t go for to 
hinder me fra’ drinkin’ their healths in a 
drap o’ good liquor. So come along, 
my hearties;” and, making a movement 
which sent him forward with a lurch, he 
began muttering something about his sea- 
legs, the effect of which was drowned in 
the shout evincing the ready satisfaction 
with which this proposal for friendly con- 
viviality was hailed. 

Eve drew in her breath, trying to gather 
up courage and combat down the horrible 
suspicion that Uncle Zebedee was not 
quite himself, didn’t exactly know what 
he was saying, had taken too much to 
drink. With congratulatory intent she 
found herself jostled against by two or 
three others near her, whose noisy glee 
and uncertain gait only increased her 
fears. What should she do? Where 
could she go? What had become of 
Adam? Surely he would not go and 
leave her amongst 

But already her question was answered 
by a movement from some one behind, 
who with a dexterous interposition suc- 
ceeded in placing himself between Uncle 
Zebedee and herself. 

“ Father,” and Adam’s voice sounded 
more harsh and stern than usual, “leave 
Eve to go home as she likes: she’s not 
used to these sort o’ ways, and she will 
not take things as you mean them.” 

“Eh! what? How not mane ’em?” 
/exclaimed old Zebedee, taken aback by 
his son’s sudden appearance. “I arn’ta 
| said no harm that I knaws by: there’s no 
| fence in givin’ the maid a wet welcome, 
| I s’pose.” 
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A buzz of dissatisfaction at Adam’s in- 
terference inspired Zebedee with renewed 
confidence, and with two or three sways 
in order to get the right balance he man- 
aged to bring himself to a standstill right 
in front of Adam, into whose face he 
looked with a comical expression of defi- 
ance and humor as he said, “‘ Why, come 
‘long with us, lad, do ’ee, and name the 
liquor yerself, and see it passes round 
free and turn and turn about: and let’s 
hab a song or two, and get up Rozzy Tre- 
loar wi’ his fiddle, and Zeke Orgall there 
’ull dance us a hornpipe;” and he began 
a double-shuffle with his feet, adding, as 
his dexterity came to a sudden and some- 
what unsteady finish, “’Tis a ill wind that 
blows nobody no good, and a poor heart 
what never rejices.” 

Eve during this time had been vainly 
endeavoring to make her escape — an im- 
possibility, as Adam saw, under existing 
circumstances; and this decided him to 
use no further argument; but, with his 
arm put through his father’s and in com- 
pany with the rest of the group, he ap- 
parently conceded to their wishes, and, 
motioning Eve on, the party proceeded 
along the path, down the steps and toward 
the quay, until they came in front of the 
Three Pilchards, now the centre of life 
and jollity, with the sound of voices and 
the preparatory scraping of a fiddle to 
enhance the promise of comfort which 
glowed in the ruddy reflection sent by the 
bright lights and cheerful fire through the 
red window-curtain. 

“ Now, father,” exclaimed Adam with 
a resolute grip of the old man’s arm, 
“you and me are homeward bound. We’ll 
welcome our neighbors some other time, 
but for this evening let’s say good-night 
to them.” 

“Good-night?” repeated Zebedee: 
“how good-night? Why, what ’ud be the 
manin’ o’ that? None o’ us ain’t agoin’ 
to part company here,I hopes. We’mall 
goin’ to cast anchor to the same moorin’s 
—eh, mates?” 

“ No, no, no!” said Adam, impatiently : 
“you come along home with me now.” 

“Iss, iss, all right!” laughed the old 
man, trying to wriggle out of his son’s 
grasp; “only not just yetawhiles. I’m 
agoin’ in here to drink your good health, 
Adam lad, and all here’s a-comin’ with 
me —ain’t us, hearties ?” 

“Pack of stuff! Drink my health?” 
exclaimed Adam. ‘“ There’s no more rea- 
son for drinking my health to-night than 
any other night. Come along now, fa- 
ther: you’ve ‘had a hard day of it, you 





know, and when you get home you can 
have whatever you want quietly by your 
own fireside.” 

But Zebedee, though perfectly good- 
humored, was by no means to be per- 
suaded: he continued to laugh and writhe 
about as if the fact of his detention was 
merely a good joke on Adam’s part, the 
lookers-on abetting and applauding his 
determination, until Adam’s temper could 
restrain itself no longer, and with no very 
pleasant explosion of wrath he let go his 
hold and intimated that his father was 
free to take what course pleased him 
most. 

“That’s right, lad!” exclaimed old 
Zebedee heartily, shaking himself to- 
gether. ‘ You’m.a good son and a capi- 
tal sailor-man, but you’m pore company, 
Adam — verra pore company.” 

And with this truism (to which a gen- 
eral shout gave universal assent) ringing 
in his ears, Adam strode away up the 
street with all possible speed, and was 
standing in front of the house-door when 
he was suddenly struck by the thought 
of what had become of Eve. Since they 
had haltedin front of the Three Pilchards 
he had seen nothing of her: she had dis- 
appeared, and in all probability had made 
her way home. 

The thought of having to confront her 
caused him to hesitate: should he go in? 
What else could he do? where had he to 
go? So, with a sort of desperation, he 
pushed opened the door and found him- 
self within the sitting-room. It was emp- 
ty 3 the fire had burned low, the wick of 
the unsnuffed candle had grown long; 
evidently Eve had not returned ; and with 
an undefined mixture of regret and relief 
Adam sat down, leaned his arms on the 
table and laid his head upon them. 

During the whole day the various ex- 
citements he had undergone had so kept 
his mind on the stretch that its powers of 
keen susceptibility seemed now thorough- 
ly exhausted, and in place of the acute 
pain he had previously suffered there had 
come a dull, heavy weight of despair, be- 
fore which his usual force and determina- 
tion seemed vanquished and powerless. 
The feeling uppermost was a sense of the 
injustice inflicted on him—that he, who 
in practice and principle was so far re- 
moved above his neighbors, should be 
made to suffer for their follies and mis- 
deeds, should have to bear the degrada- 
tion of their vices. As to any hope of 
reclaiming them, he had long ago given 
that up, though not without a certain dis- 
appointment in the omniscience of that 
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Providence which could refuse the co- 
operation of his valuable agency. 

Adam suffered from that strong belief 
in himself which is apt, when carried to 
excess, to throw a shadow on the highest 
qualities. Outstepping the Pharisee, who 
thanked God that he was not like other 
men, Adam thanked himself, and fed his 
vanity by the assurance that had the Pol- 
perro folk followed his lead and his ad- 
vice they would now be walking in his 
footsteps ; instead of which they had de- 
spised him as a leader and rejected him 
as a counsellor, so that, exasperated by 
their ignorance and stung by their ingrat- 
itude, he had cast them off and abandoned 
them forever; and out of this disappoint- 
ment had arisen a dim shadow of some 
far-off future wherein he caught glimpses 
of a new life filled with fresh hopes and 
successful endeavors. 

From the moment his heart had opened 
toward Eve her image seemed to be as- 
sociated with these hitherto undefined 
longings: by the light of her love, of her 
presence, her companionship, all that had 
been vague seemed to take shape and grow 
into an object which was real and a pur- 
pose to be accomplished; so that now 
one of the sharpest pricks from the thorn 
of disappointment came of the knowledge 
that this hope was shattered and this 
dream must be abandoned. And, lost in 
moody retrospection, Adam sat stabbing 
desire with the sword of despair. 

“Let me be! let me be!” he said in 
answer to some one who was trying to 
rouse him. 

“ Adam, it’s me: do look up;” and in 
spite of himself the voice which spoke 
made him lift his head and look at the 
speaker. “Adam, I’m so sorry!” and 
Eve’s face said more than her words. 

“ You’ve nothing to be sorry for,” re- 
turned Adam sullenly. 

“T want you to forgive me, Adam,” 
continued Eve. 

“ T’ve nothing to forgive.” 

“ Yes, you have; ” and a faint flush of 
color came into her cheeks as she added 
with hesitating confusion, “ You know I 
didn’t mean you to take what I said as 
you did, Adam ; because ””—and the col- 
or suddenly deepened and spread over 
her face — “ because I do care for you — 
very much indeed.” 

Adam gave a despondent shake of his 
head. ‘No, you don’t,” he said, stead- 
ily averting his eyes; “and avery good 
thing too. I don’t know who that wasn’t 
forced to it would willingly have any- 
thing to do with such a God-forsaken 


place as this is. I only know I’m sick of 
it, and of myself and my life, and every- 
thing in it.” 

“Oh, Adam, don’t say that — don’t say 
you’re sick of life. At least, not now;” 
and she turned her face so that he might 
read the reason. 

“ And why not now?” he asked stol- 
idly. “What have I now that I hadn’t 
before?” 

“Why, you’ve got me.” 

“You? You said you couldn’t give me 
the love I asked you for.” 

“Oh, but I didn’t mean it. What I 
said was because I felt so hurt that you 
should suspect me as you seemed to.’ 

“T never suspected you — never meant 
to suspect you. All I wanted you to know 
was that I must be all or nothing.” 

“Of course; and I meant that too, 
only you—— But there! don’t let’s drift 
back to that again;” and as she spoke 
she leaned her two hands upon his shoul- 
ders and stood looking down. “ What I 
want to say is, that every bit of love I 
have is yours, Adam. I am afraid,” she 
added shyly, “you had got it all before 
ever I knew whether you really wanted it 
or not.” 

“ And why couldn’t you tell me that be- 
fore?” he said bitterly. 

“Why, is it too late now?” asked Eve 
humbly. 

“Too late? You know it can’t be too 
late,” exclaimed Adam, his old irritability 
getting the better of him: then, with a 
sudden revulsion of his overwrought sus- 
ceptibilities, he cried, ‘Oh, Eve, Eve, 
bear with: me to-night: I’m not what I 
want to be. The words I try. to speak die 
away upon my lips, and my heart seems 
sunk down so low that nothing can re- 
joice it. To-morrow I shall be master of 
myself again, and all will look different.” 

“1 hope so,” sighed Eve tremulously. 
“Things don’t seem quite between us 
as they ought to be. I sha’n’t wait for 
Joan,” she said, holding out her hand: 
“T shall go up-stairs now; so good-night, 
Adam.” 

“ Good-night,” he said: then, keeping 
hold of her hand, he drew her toward 
him and stood looking down at her with 
a face haggard and full of sadness. 

The look acted as the last straw which 
was to swamp the burden of Eve’s grief. 
Control was in vain, and in another in- 
stant, with Adam’s arms around her, she 


‘lay sobbing out her sorrow on his breast, 


and the tears, as they came, thrust the 
evil spirit away. So that when, an hour 





later, the two said good-night again, their 
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vows had been exchanged and the troth 
that bound them plighted; and Adam, 
looking into Eve’s face, smiled as he said, 
“ Whether for good luck or bad, the sun 
of our love has risen in a watery sky.” 


CHAPTER XxXI. 


Most of the actions and events of our 
lives are chameleon-hued: their colors 
vary according to the light by which we 
view them. Thus Eve, who the night 
before had seen nothing but happiness in 
the final arrangement between Adam and 
herself, awoke on the following morning 
with a feeling of dissatisfaction and a de- 
sire to be critical as to the rosy hues 
which seemed then to color the advent of 
their love. 

The spring of tenderness which had 
burst forth within her at sight of Adam’s 
humility and subsequent despair had taken 
Eve by surprise. She knew, and had 
known for some time, that much within 
her was capable of answering to the de- 
mands which Adam’s pleading love would 
most probably require; but that he had 
inspired her with a passion which would 
make her lay her heart at his feet, feeling 
for the time that, though he trampled on 
it, there it must stay, was a revelation 
entirely new, and, to Eve’s temperament, 
rather humiliating. She had never felt 
any sympathy with those lovesick maid- 
ens whose very existence seemed swal- 
lowed up in another’s being, and had been 
proudly confident that even when suppli- 
cated she should never seem to stoop 
lower than to accept. Therefore, just as 
we experience a sense of failure when we 
find our discernment led astray in our 
perception of a friend, so now, although 

_ She studiously avoided acknowledging it, 
she had the consciousness that she had 
utterly misconceived her own character, 
and that the balance by which she had 
adjusted the strength of her emotions 
had been a false one. A dread ran through 
her lest she should be seized hold upon 
by some further inconsistency, and she 
resolved to set a watch on the outposts of 
her senses, so that they might not betray 
her into further weakness. 

These thoughts were still agitating her 
mind when Joan suddenly awoke, and 
after a time roused herself sufficiently to 
say, “ Why, whatever made you pop off 
in such a hurry last night, Eve? I runned 
in a little after ten, and there wasn’t no 
signs of you nowheres ; and then I come 
upon Adam, and he told me you was gone 
up to bed.” 

“ Yes,” said Eve: “I was so tired, and 





my foot began to ache again, so I thought 
there wasn’t any use in my sitting up any 
longer. But you were very late, Joan, 
weren’t you?” 

“Very early, more like,” said Joan: 
“twas past wan before I shut my eyes. 
Why, I come home three times to see if 
ane was back; and then I wouldn’t 
stand it no longer, so I went and fetched 
un.” 

‘What, not from—where he was?” 
exclaimed Eve. 

Joan nodded her head. “Oh lors!” 
she said, “’tain’t the fust time by many; 
and,” she added in a tone of satisfaction, 
“T lets em know when they’ve brought 
Joan Hocken down among ’em. I had 
Jerrem out, and uncle atop of un, ’fore 
they knawed where they was. Awh, I 
don’t stand beggin’ and prayin’, not I: 
*tis ‘whether or no, Tom Collins,’ when I 
come, I can tell ’ee.” 

“ Well, they’d stay a very long time be- 
fore they’d be fetched by me,” said Eve 
emphatically. 

“ Awh, don’t ’ee say that, now,” re- 
turned Joan. ‘“ Where do ’ee_ think 
there’d be the most harm in, then —sittin’ 
comfortable at home when you might go 
down and ’tice ’em away, or the goin’ 
down and doin’ of it?” 

“I’ve not a bit of patience with any- 
body who drinks,” exclaimed Eve, evad- 
ing a direct answer. 

“ Then you'll never cure anybody of it, 
my dear,” replied Joan. “ You’m like 
Adam there, I reckon— wantin’ to set 
the world straight in one day, and all the 
folks in it bottommost side upward; but, 
as I tell un, he don’t go to work the right 
way. They that can’t steer ‘ull never 
sail; and 1’ll bet any money that when it 
comes to be counted up how many glasses 
0’ grog’s been turned away from uncle’s 
lips, there’ll be more set to the score o? 
my coaxin’ than ever ‘ull be to Adam’s 
bullyraggin’.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Eve; and then, 
wishing to avoid any argument into which 
Adam could be brought, she adroitly 
changed the subject, and only indifferent 
topics were discussed until, their dressing 
completed, the two girls were ready to go 
down-stairs. 

The first person who answered the 
summons to breakfast was Uncle Zebe- 
dee —not heavy-eyed and shamefaced, as 
Eve had expected to see him, but bright 
and rosy-cheeked as an apple. He had 
been up and out since six o'clock, looking 
after the repairs which a boat of his was 
laid up to undergo, and now, as he came 
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into the house fresh as a lark, he chir- 
ruped in a quavery treble, — 


**Tom Truelove wooed the sweetest fair 
That e’er to tar was kind: 
Her face was of a booty rare — 


That’s for all the world what yourn is,” 
he said, breaking off to bestow a smack- 
ing kiss on Joan. “So look sharp, like a 
good little maid as you be, and gi’e us 
sommat to sit down for;” and he drewa 
chair to the table and began flourishing 
the knife which had been set there for 
him. Then, catching sight of Eve, whose 
face, in her desire to spare him, betrayed 
an irrepressible look of consciousness, he 
exclaimed, “ Why, they’ve bin tellin’ up 
that I was a little over-free in my speech 
last night about you, Eve: is there any 
truth in it, eh? I doan’t fancy I could 
ha’ said much amiss —did I?” 

“ Oh, nothing to signify, uncle.” 

“’Twas sommat "bout you and Adam, 
warn’t it?’ he continued with a puzzled 
air: “’tis all in my head here, though I 
can’t zackly call it to mind. That’s the 
devil o’ bein’ a little o’ertook that ways,” 
he added with the assurance of meeting 
ready sympathy: “’tis so bafflin’ to set 
things all ship-shape the next mornin’. I 
minds so far as this, that it had somehow 
to do with me holdin’ to it that you and 
Adam was goin’ to be man and wife; but 
if you axes for the why and the wherefore, 
I’m blessed if I can tell ’ee.” 

“Why, whatever put such as that into 
your head?” said Joan sharply. 

“ Wa’al, the liquor, I reckon,” laughed 
Zebedee. ‘“ And, somehow or ’nother, 
Maister Adam didn’t seem to have over- 
much relish for the notion;” and he 
screwed up his face and hugged himsclf 
together as if his whole body was tickled 
at his son’s discomfiture. ‘But there! 
never you mind that, Eve,” he added 
hastily: “there’s more baws than one 
to Polperro, and I'll wager for a half- 
score 0’ chaps ready to hab ’ee without 
yer waitin’ to be took up by my son 
Adam.” 

Poor Eve! it was certainly an embar- 
rassing situation to be placed in, for, with 
no wish to conceal her engagement, to 
announce it herself alone, and unaided by 
even the presence of Adam, was a task 
she naturally shrank from. In the en- 
deavor to avoid any direct reply she sat 
watching anxiously for Adam’s arrival, 
her sudden change of manner construed 
by Zebedee into the effect of wounded 
vanity, and by Joan into displeasure at 
her uncle’s undue interference. By sun- 





dry frowns and nods of warning Joan tried 
to convey her admonitions to old Zebe- 
dee, in the midst of which Adam entered, 
and with a smile at Eve and an inclusive 
nod to the rest of the party took a chair 
and drew up to the table. 

“Surely,” thought Eve, “he intends 
telling them.” 

But Adam sat silent and occupied with 
the plate before him. 

“He can’t think I can go living on 
here with Joan, even for a single day, and 
they not know it;” and in her perplexity 
she turned on Adam a look full of inquiry 
and meaning. 

Still, Adam did not speak: in his own 
mind he was casting over the things he 
meant to say when, breakfast over and the 
two girls out of the way, he would invite 
his father to smoke a pipe outside, during 
the companionship of which he intended 
taking old Zebedee decidedly to task, and, 
putting his intended marriage with Eve 
well to the front, clinch his arguments by 
the startling announcement that unless 
some reformation was soon made he 
would leave his native place and seek a 
home in a foreign land. Such words and 
such threats as these could not be uttered 
to a father by a son save when they two 
stood quite alone; and Adam, after meet- 
ing a second look from Eve, shook his 
head, feeling satisfied that she would 
know that only some grave requirement 
deterred him from immediately announc- 
ing the happiness which henceforth was 
to crown his life. But our intuition, at 
the best, is somewhat narrow, and where 
the heart is most concerned most faulty: 
therefore Eve, and Adam too, felt each 
disappointed in the other’s want of acqui- 
escence, and inclined to be critical on the 
lack of mutual sympathy. 

Suddenly the door opened and in 
walked Jerrem, smiling and apparently 
more radiant than usual under the knowl- 
edge that he was more than usually an 
offender. Joan who had her own reasons 
for being very considerably put out with 
him, was not disposed to receive him 
very graciously; Adam vouchsafed him 
no notice whatever; Uncle Zebedee, op- 
pressed by the sense of former good-fel- 
lowship, thought it discreet not to evince 
too much cordiality ; so that the onus of 
the morning’s welcome was thrown upon 
Eve, who, utterly ignorant of any offence 
Jerrem had given, thought it advisable to 
make amends for the pettish impatience 
she feared she had been betrayed into on 
the previous morning. 

Old Zebedee, whose resolve seldom 
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lasted over ten minutes, soon fell into the 
swing of Jerrem’s flow of talk; a little 
later on and Joan was forced to put ina 
word ; so that the usual harmony was just 
beginning to recover itself when, in an- 
swer to a remark which Jerrem had made, 
Eve managed to turn the laugh so clev- 
erly back upon him that Zebedee, well 
pleased to see what good friends they 
were growing, exclaimed, “ Stop her 
mouth! stop her mouth, lad! I’d ha’ 
done it when I was your years twenty 
times over "fore this. Her’s too sarcy — 
too sarcy by half, her is.” 

Up started Jerrem, but Adam was be- 
fore him. “I don’t know whether what 
I’m going to say is known to anybod 
here already,” he burst out, “but I thin 
it’s high time that some present should 
be told by me that Eve has promised to 
be my wife; ” and, turning, he cast a look 
of angry defiance at Jerrem, who, thor- 
oughly amazed, gradually sank down and 
took possession of his chair again, while 
old Zebedee went through the dumb show 
of giving a long whistle, and Joan, mut- 
tering an unmeaning something, ran has- 
tily out of the room. Eve, angry and 
confused, turned from white to red and 
from red to white. 

A silence ensued — one of those pauses 
when some event of our lives seems turned 
into a gulf to separate us from our former 
surroundings. 

Adam was the first to speak, and with 
a touch of irony he said, “ You're none of 
you very nimble at wishing us joy, I 
fancy.” 

“And no wonder, you’ve a-tooked us 
all aback so,” said old Zebedee. “’T 
seems to me I’m foaced to turn it round 
and round afore I can swaller it for rale 
right-down truth.” 

“‘ Why, is it so very improbable, then ? ” 
asked Adan, already repenting the abrupt- 
ness of the disclosure. 

“ Wa-al, twas no later than last night 
that you was swearin’ agen and cussin’ 
everybody from stem to starn for so 
much as mentionin’ it as likely. Now,” 
he added, with as much show of displeas- 
ure as his cheery, weatherbeaten old face 
would admit of, “I'll tell ’ee the mind 
I’ve got to’ard these sort o’ games: if 
you see fit to board folks in the smoke, 
why do it and no blame to ’ee, but hang 
me if I can stomach ’ee sailin’ under false 
colors.” 

“ There wasn’t anything of false colors 
about us, father,” said Adam in a more 
conciliatory tone; “for, though I had 
certainly spoken to Eve, it was not until 


after I’d parted with you last night that 
she gave me her answer.” 

“Awh!” said the old man, only half 
propitiated. “Wa-al, I s’pose you can 
settle your consarns without my help; 
but I can tell ’ee this much, that if my 
Joanna had took so long afore she could 
make her mind up, I’m blamed if her 
ever should ha’ had the chance o’ bein’ 
your mother, Adam — so there!” 

Adam bit his. lip with vexation. 
“There’s no need for me to enter upon 
any further explanations,” he said: 
‘“‘ Eve’s satisfied, I’m satisfied, so I don’t 
see why you shouldn’t be satisfied.” 

“ Awh, I’m satisfied enough,” said Zeb- 
edee; “and, so far as that goes, though 
I ain’t much of a hand at speechifyin’, I 
hopes that neither of ’ee ’ull never have 
no raison to repent yer bargain. Eve’s 
a fine bowerly maid, so you’m well 
matched there; and so long as she’s 
age | to listen to all you say and bide 
by all you tells her, why ’twill be set fair 
and sail easy.” 

“IT can assure you Eve isn’t prepared 
to do anything of the sort, Uncle Zebe- 
dee,” exclaimed Eve, unable to keep 
silence any longer. “I’ve always been 
told if I’d nothing else I’ve got the Pas- 
cals’ temper ; and that, according to your 
own showing, isn’t very fond of sitting 
quiet and being rode over rough-shod.” 

The whistle which Uncle Zebedee had 
tried to choke at its birth now came out 
shrill, long, and expressive, and Adam, 
jumping up, said, “Come, come, Eve: 
we’ve had enough of this. Surely there 
isn’t any need to take such idle talk as 
serious matter. If you and me hadn’t 
seen some good in one another we 
shouldn’t have taken each other, I sup- 
pose; and, thank the Lord, we haven’t to 
please anybody but our two selves.” 

“Waz-al,’tis to be hoped you'll find that 
task aisier than it looks,” retorted Un- 
cle Zebedee with a touch of sarcasm; 
while Jerrem, after watching Adam go 
out, endeavored to throw a tone of re- 
gret into the flattering nothings he now 
whispered by way of congratulation, but 
Eve turned impatiently away from him. 
She had no further inclination to talk or 
to be talked to; and Uncle Zebedee hav- 
ing by this time sought solace in a pipe, 
Jerrem joined him outside, and the two 
sauntered away together toward the quay. 

Left to the undisturbed indulgence of 
her own reflections, Eve’s mood was no 
enviable one — the more difficult to bear 
because she had to control the various 





| emotions struggling within her. She felt 
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it was time for plain speaking between 
her and Adam, and rightly judged that 
a proper understanding come to at once 
would be the safest means of securing 
future comfort. Turn and twist Adam’s 
abrupt announcement as she would, she 
could assign but one cause for it, and that 
cause was an overweening jealousy; and 
as the prospect came before her of a life- 
time spent in the midst of doubt and sus- 
picion, the strength of her love seemed 
to die away and her heart grew faint within 
her. For surely if the demon of jealousy 
could be roused by the sight of common- 
place attentions from one who was in 
every way like a brother — for soin Eve’s 
eyes Jerrem seemed to be —what might 
not be expected if at any time circum- 
stances threw her into the mixed com- 
pany of strangers? Eve had seen very 
little of men, but whenever chance had 
afforded her the opportunity of their so- 
ciety she had invariably met with atten- 
tion, and had felt inwardly gratified by 
the knowledge that she was attracting 
admiration; but now, if she gave way to 
this prejudice of Adam’s, every time an 
eye was turned toward her she would be 
filled with fear, and each time a look was 
cast in her direction her heart would sink 
with dread. 

What should she do? Give him up? 
Even with the prospect of possible mis- 
ery staring at her, Eve could not say yes, 
and before the thought had more than 
shaped itself a dozen suggestions were 
battling down the dread alternative. She 
would change him, influence him, convert 
him — anything but give him up or give 
in tohim. She forgot how much easier 
it is to conceive plans than to carry them 
out—to arrange speeches than to utter 
them. She forgot that only the evening 
before, when, an opportunity being af- 
forded, she had resolved upon telling 
Adam the whole circumstance of Reuben 
May and the promise made between them, 
while the words were yet on her lips she 
had drawn them back because Adam had 
said he knew that the promise was “ noth- 
ing but the promise of a letter;” and 
Eve’s courage had suddenly given way, 
and by her silence she had led him to 
conclude that nothing else had passed 
between them. Joan had spoken of the 
envious grudge which Adam had borne 
toward Jerrem because he had shared in 
his mother’s heart, so that this was not 
the first time Adam had dropped in gall 
to mingle with the cup of his love. 

The thought of Joan brought the fact 
of her unexplained disappearance to Eve’s 





mind, and, full of compunction at the 
bare suspicion of having wounded that 

enerous heart, Eve jumped up with the 
intention of seeking her and of bringing 
about a satisfactory explanation. She 
had not far to go before she came upon 
Joan, rubbing and scrubbing away as if 
the welfare of all Polperro depended on 
the amount of energy she could throw 
into her work. Her face was flushed and 
her voice unsteady, the natural conse- 
quences of such violent exercise, and 
which Eve’s approach but seemed to lend 
greater force to. 

“ Joan, I want to speak to you.” 

“Awh, my dear, I can’t listen to no 
spakin’ now,” replied Joan hastily, “and 
the tables looking as they do.” 

“ But Tabithy always scrubs the tables, 
Joan: why should you do it?” 

“Tabithy’s arms ain’t half so young as 
mine — worse luck for me or for she!” 

Having by this time gained a little in- 
sight into Joan’s peculiarities, Eve argued 
no further, but sat herself down on a con- 
venient seat, waiting for the time when 
the rasping sound of the brush would 
come to an end. Her patience was put 
to no very great tax, for after a few min- 
utes Joan flung the brush along the table, 
exclaiming, ‘“ Awh, drabbit the ole scrub- 
bin’! I must give over. I b’lieve I’ve 
had enuf of it for this time, ’t all events.” 

“Joan, you ain’t hurt with me, are 
you?” said Eve, trying to push her into 
the seat from which she had just risen. 
“T wanted to be the first to tell you, only 
that Adam spoke as he did, and took all 
I was going to say out of my mouth. It 
leaves you to think me dreadfully sly.” 

“Awh, there wasn’t much need for 
tellin’ me,” said Joan with a sudden relax 
of manner. “When I didn’t shut my 
eyes o’ purpose I could tell, from the 
first, what was certain to happen.” 

“It was more than I could, then,” said 
Eve. “I hadn’t given it a thought that 
Adam meant to speak to me, and when 
he asked me I was quite taken aback, 
and said ‘ No’ for ever so long.” 

“What made ’ee Change yer mind so 
suddent, then?” said Joan bluntly. 

Eve hesitated. “I hardly know,” she 
said, with a little confusion. “I think it 
was seeing him so cast down made me 
feel so dreadfully sorry.” 

“H’m!”’ said Joan. “ Didn’t ’ee never 
feel no sorrow for t’other poor chap that 
wanted to have ’ee —he to London, Reu- 
ben May?” 

“ Not enough to make me care in that 
way for him: I certainly never did.” 
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“ And do you care for Adam, then?” 

“T think I do.” 

“ Think?” 

“ Well, I am sure I do.” 

“That’s better. Well, Eve, I'll say 
this far;” and Joan gave a sigh before 
the other words would come out: “I’d 
rather it should be you than anybody else 
I ever saw.” 

The struggle with which these words 
were said, their tone and the look in 
Joan’s face, seemed to reveal a state of 
feeling which Eve had not suspected. 
Throwing her arms round her, she cried 
out, “Oh, Joan, why didn’t he choose 
you? You would have been much better 
for him than me.” 

“Lord bless the maid!”—and Joan 
tried to laugh through her tears —“I 
wouldn’t ha’ had un if he’d axed me. 
Why, there’d ha’ bin murder ’tween us 
*fore a month was out: us ’ud ha’ bin 
hung for one ’nother. No: now don’t ’ee 
take no such stuff as that into yer head, 
’cos there’s no sense in it. Adam’s never 
looked ’pon me not more than a sister; ” 
and, breaking down, Joan sobbed hysteri- 
cally; ‘“‘and when you two’s married I 
shall feel zackly as if he was a brother, 
and be gladder than e’er a one else to see 
how happy you makes un.” 

“ That’s if I do make him happy,” said 
Eve sadly. 

“There’s no fear but you'll do that,” 
said Joan, resolutely wiping the tears 
from her eyes; “and "twill be your own 
fault if you bain’t happy too yourself, 
Eve. Adam’s got his fads to put up with, 
and his fancies same as other men have, 
and a masterful temper to keep under, 
as nobody can tell better than me; but 
for rale right-down goodness I shouldn’t 
know where to match his fellow —not if 
I was to search the place through; and, 
mind ’ee, after all, that’s something to be 
proud of in the man you’ve got to say 
maister to.” 

Eve gave a little smile: “ But he must 
let me be mistress, you know, Joan.” 

“ All right! only don’t you stretch that 
too far,” said Joan warningly, “or no good 
’ull come of it; and be foreright in all you 
do, and spake the truth to un. I’ve many 
a time wished I could, but with this to 
hide o’ that one’s and that to hush up o’ 
t’other’s, I know he holds me for a down- 
right liard; and so I am by his measure, 
I ’spects.” 

“I’m sure you’re nothing of the sort, 
Joan,” said Eve. “Adam’s always say- 
ing how much people think of you. He 
told me only yesterday that he was certain 
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more than half the men of the place had 
asked you to marry them.” 

“Did he?” said Joan, not wholly dis- 
pleased that Adam should hold this opin- 
ion. ‘“ Awh, and ax they may, I reckon, 
afore I shall find a man to say ‘ Yes’ to.” 

“ That is what I used to think myself,” 
said Eve. 

“Iss, and so you found it till Roger 
put the question,” replied Joan decisively. 
Then, after a minute’s pause, she added, 
“ What be ’ee goin’ to do "bout the poor 


sawl to London, then—eh? You must 


tell he somehow.” 

“Oh, I don’t see that,” said Eve. “I 
mean to write to him, because I promised 
I would; and I shall tell him that I’ve 
made up my mind not to go back, but I 
sha’n’t say anything more. There isn’t 
any need for it, that I see —at least, not 
yet a while.” 

“Best to tell un all,” argued Joan. 
“Why shouldn’t ’ee? °*Tis the same, so 
far as you’m concerned, whether he’s 
killed to wance or dies by inches.” 

But Eve was not to be persuaded. 
“There isn’t any reason why I should,” 
she said. ; 

“No reason?” replied Joan. “Oh, 
Eve, my dear,” she added, “don’t ’ee let 
happiness harden your heart: if love is 
sweet to gain, think how bitter ’tis to 
lose; and, by all you’ve told me, you'll 
forfeit a better man than most in Reuben 
May.” 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE LEARNT AT 
SCHOOL. 


MANy students of Shakespeare on 
reading the above heading may be dis- 
posed to turn away, partly from the fee]- 
ing expressed by Mr. Ward in his “ His- 
tory of English Dramatic Literature,” 
“that the vexed question as to Shake- 
speare’s classical attainments is in reality 
not worth discussing,” and partly from the 
conviction that whether of special inter- 
est or not the subject has been worked 
out. This feeling is certainly natural, 
and I must confess to having a good deal 
of sympathy with it myself. Those who 
are familiar with the treatment of Shake- 
speare’s scholarship by Whalley and 
Upton, or even at times in the useful 
notes of the variorum edition, may be 
pardoned for feeling only a languid inter- 
est in the question. Upton’s cloud of 
references to Greek and Roman authors 
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has often no real connection with Shake- 
speare at all: his favorite plan being to 
make an arbitrary change in the text by 
substituting some word or phrase, on 
which he can hang a string of classical 
quotations. And short of this extreme, 
the subject was often treated by the last 
century editors in a somewhat unfruitful 
and tedious way. The vague verbal coin- 
cidences and farfetched allusions on the 
strength of which passages were often 
pronounced parallel, the minute but 
scrappy and irrelevant learning of the 
notes and annotations, are enough to in- 
spire distaste of the whole subject. And 
it would not be surprising if ardent read- 
ers in an access of impatience at the 
critics and zeal for the poet should re- 
solve to confine themselves to the text 
without note or comment of any kind. 
Indeed, this result has already been 
reached by at least one earnest student of 
Shakespeare. Mr. Harold Littledale, in 
his introduction to the Shakespeare So- 
ciety’s edition of “ The Two Noble Kins- 
men” expresses this feeling as follows : 
“Let us have various readings to any ex- 
tent, and a carefully prepared text, but 
why must the wretched student of modern 
Shakespeare go wading through a vast 
quagmire of critical opinion and confuta- 
tion, before he is allowed to catch a 
glimpse of the pure Shakespeare stream, 
as it gleams faintly and far out over the 
tangled mazes of this dismal editorial 
swamp?” However natural this feeling 
may be, it would not be easy to act on it 
just now, when, amidst the multiplication 
of Shakespeare Societies and the revival 
of different schools of Shakespearian crit- 
icism most of the old questions are being 
reconsidered with a .thoroughness that 
half atones for the almost inevitable 
minuteness and prolixity of such discus- 
sions. The question of Shakespeare’s 
learning may, I think, fairly be reconsid- 
ered with the rest. For, although this 
particular sheaf of the great harvest has 
been, like so many others, pretty fully 
thrashed out, there are still a few golden 
grains remaining which it may be worth 
while to collect and preserve. This is 
the object of the present paper. I pur- 
pose gathering together some indirect 
points of evidence bearing on the subject 
that have hitherto been overlooked. The 
question of Shakespeare's classical quota- 
tions is a larger one, and in dealing with 
it 1 hope to throw some further light on 
the sources he employed as well as on his 
method of using them. 

The materials for a trustworthy esti- 
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mate of Shakespeare’s attainments are to 
be looked for in various quarters which 
may be indicated at the outset. We have 
the indirect evidence supplied by the 
learned allusions scattered cron his 
dramas and the more direct evidence 
furnished by his earliest tragedy, “ Titus 
Andronicus,” and especially by his earli- 
est comedy, “ Love’s Labor’s Lost.” One 
main object of the comedy being to satir- 
ize pedantry, to expose the tasteless dis- 
play of learning, the mere -parade of 
scholastic technicalities, the writer must 
obviously have had some personal knowl- 
edge of the thing paraded in order that 
the satire may be relevant and effective. 
So far the evidence here is more vital and 
direct than that afforded by incidental al- 
lusions to the mythology and legendary 
history of Greece and Rome. Shake- 
speare’s genius seems first, as Coleridge 
suggests, to have dealt with the familiar 
elements of his own recent experience, 
before going further afield to find in the 
wider world of home and foreign literature 
fitting subjects for its more arduous ma- 
ture and complex efforts. 

In connection with this comes another 
important source whence materials for 
judgment may be derived — the probable 
course of instruction in Stratford Gram- 
mar School during the years when Shake- 
speare was a pupil there. I will deal with 
this point first, as its exposition may help 
to connect and illustrate the scattered 
and fragmentary evidence derived from an 
examination of his writings. Whatever 
differences of opinion may exist as to the 
actual extent of Shakespeare’s classical 
knowledge, there can be no doubt that 
he had a very fair education; and it is 
almost equally certain that he must 
have obtained it in the grammar school 
of his native town. About the date 
at which, according to the custom of 
the time, he would naturally be sent to 
school, his father, Master John Shake- 
speare, was not only a prosperous bur- 
gess, but the chief magistrate of Strat- 
ford, and we may be sure that he, as 
well as Shakespeare’s gently-descended 
mother, Mary Arden of the Ashbies, 
would be most anxious that their eldest 
son should have the best education to be 
obtained in the locality. According to 
an authority I shall presently quote, chil- 
dren were often sent to the petty school, 
or English side of the grammar school, 
about the age of five, and after remain- 
ing there two years entered the grammar 
school proper, and began the study of 
Latin at seven. If they completed the 
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full course of instruction, they remained 
till their fifteenth or sixteenth year, when 
they left, prepared for commercial or pro- 
fessional life, or, in special cases, for a 
course of university study. We know 
that, in consequence of the altered state 
of his father’s circumstances, Shake- 
speare was withdrawn from school before 
he had completed the full term, and it 
is usually assumed on tolerably good 
rounds that he left in 1578, when he had 
just completed his fourteenth year. The 
question is, What did Shakespeare prob- 
ably learn during the six or seven years 
he was a pupil in the grammar school of 
his native town? In other words, What 
was the course of instruction in a provin- 
cial grammar school like that of Stratford- 
upon-Avon in the second half of the six- 
teenth century? This question has re- 
cently been raised by Mr. Furnivall in his 
zeal to find out all that can be known 
about Shakespeare. Mr. Lupton’s reply 
to Mr. Furnivall’s inquiry as to what 
Shakespeare probably learned at school 
contains some valuable notes of the old 
grammar school curriculum, derived from 
charters and foundation deeds, and some 
useful hints as to the directions in which 
further information might in all likelihood 
be obtained. These hints will probably 
be turned to good account by some of the 
many enthusiastic volunteers who are now 
happily engaged in exploring the obscure 
and difficult questions connected with 
Shakespeare’s history and work. 
Meanwhile, as a help towards the fur- 
ther elucidation of the subject, I may 
put together some notes of my own 
made before the New Shakespeare So- 
ciety had started into existence. It is 
perhaps appropriate that the question 
should be rediscussed in these pages, as 
by far the best things ever said on the 
learning of Shakespeare appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine forty years ago. In 
three papers, marked by his well-known 
learning and literary power, Dr. Maginn 
pierced the pedantic and inflated “ Es- 
say” of Farmer into hopeless collapse. 
In his own day it is true this once cele- 
brated essay did some good by abating 
the extravagant claims on behalf o 
Shakespeare’s scholarship made by Up- 
ton, Whalley, and others. They tried to 
show that Shakespeare was, like Ben 
Jonson, a regularly-built scholar, as fa- 
miliar with the Greek dramatists, and as 
well read in the chief monuments of clas- 
sical literature, as though he had gone 
through adistinguished university course. 
Their ingenious labors were indeed an 
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amusing but desperate attempt on the 
part of academic critics to appropriate 
Shakespeare, to annex him as it were to 
the academic interest. The real, though 
perltaps hardly conscious, aim was to 
show that Shakespeare, instead of being 
as some supposed an illiterate comedian 
and playwright, was a scholarly and 
respecta 

admitted to dine in the hall of a college, 
and take part in the conversation of its 
learned members. In short, they claim 
for Shakespeare that he was worthy of 
academic recognition, and they do this on 
the narrow and technical grounds which 
in their day were almost the only ones 
that would have been generally recog- 
nized as relevant and valid. Upton, who 
was prebendary of Rochester, virtually 
confesses this in the motto prefixed to 
his “ Critical Observations :” — 


Ne forte pudori 
Sit tibi Musa lyrz solers, et cantor Apollo. 


But the zeal of these academic apologists 
completely outran all critical discretion. 
Their method of proof was simply that of 
assuming that wherever Shakespeare re- 
ferred to the incidents of mythological 
fable or heroic story, he must have gained 
his knowledge of them, at first hand, from 
classical sources. Allusions to the hunt- 
ing expedition of Dido and Aeneas, or to 
the desertion of the queen by the pious 
hero, were held to prove Shakespeare’s 
familiarity with Virgil. If he speaks of 
“Jove in a thatched house,” he must have 
read the fable of Baucis and Philemon, in 
the “ Metamorphoses ” of Ovid; while an 
allusion to “Circe’s cup” was supposed 
to show his acquaintance with the “ Odys- 
sey.” The refutation of these extreme 
positions was comparatively easy, but 
Farmer, not satisfied with p Borns how 


baseless they were, went much further. - 


He virtually maintained that, as Shake- 
speare might have obtained his classical 
knowledge from English sources, and in 
many cases really did so, he must have 
been ignorant of the originals and incapa- 
ble of making any use of them. “He 
remembered,” says Farmer, ‘“ perhaps 
enough of his schoolboy learning to put 
the hig, hag, hog into the mouth of Sir 
Hugh Evans, and might pick up, in the 
writers of the time or the course of his 
conversation, a familiar phrase or two of 
French and Italian, but his studies were 
most demonstratively confined to nature 
and his own language.” Dr. Maginn has 
abundantly exposed the illogical character 
and false conclusions of Farmer’s reason- 


le person, who might have been — 
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ing on the subject. His position is in- 
deed as extreme on one side as that of 
the critics he attacked is on the other. 
As we shall presently see, the truth prob- 
ably lies between the rival contentions. 
Shakespeare was neither so learned as 
the early critics assumed, nor so ignorant 
as the later tried to demonstrate. As 
an acute writer humorously expresses it: 
“ Although the alleged imitation of the 
Greek tragedians is mere nonsense, yet 
there is clear evidence that Shakespeare 
received the ordinary grammar school 
education of his time, and that he had 
derived from the pain and suffering of 
several years, not exactly an acquaintance 
with Greek or Latin, but, like Eton boys, 
a firm conviction that there are such lan- 
guages.” 

This settlement of the question, though 
delightfully brief and pointed, and per- 
haps not very far from the truth, is never- 
theless somewhat too summary for the 
purpose in hand. We must try to ascer- 
tain, if possible, what the ordinary gram- 
mar-school education of Shakespeare’s 
time actually was, so as to answer, in 
some detail, the question as to what he 
would be likely to learn during the six or 
seven years’ training in his native town. 
For this purpose, Carlisle’s “ Description 
of the Endowed Grammar Schools of En- 
gland and Wales” is no doubt useful, 
though after some examination, I may 
say, not so usefui as might have been ex- 
pected. It supplies, as Mr. Lupton-says, 
materials for answering the question ; but 
these are hardly the best available, being 
for the most part too vague and general 
to be of special value. The deeds of 
founders, the school statutes and ordinan- 
ces, while describing, in general terms, 
the kind of education to be given, rarely 
descend to particulars as to the actual 
curriculum of school teaching. They do 
not enable us to realize with sufficient 
distinctness the different grades of prog- 
ress, the forms into which the lea 
were commonly divided, and the books 
that a boy would usually read in making 
his way from the lowest to the highest. 
I shall endeavor to throw some light on 
these points, by means of two works, 
once widely known, but now forgotten. 
The older of these is the “Zudus Lite- 
varius, or Grammar Schoole,” of John 
Brinsley, published in the year 1612. 
The expanded title: “Shewing how to 

roceede from the first entrance into 
earning, to the highest perfection re- 
quired in the grammar schooles, with 
ease, Certainty, and delight both to mas- 
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ters and schollars : only according to our 
common grammar and ordinary classical 
authours ” — sufficiently illustrates the 
main design of the treatise. The “ Zudus 
Literarius” is an acute and interesting 
work, full of illustrations of the actual 
teaching in the grammar schools of the 
time, as well as of fruitful suggestions for 
its improvement. Brinsley was not only 
an accomplished scholar and critic, but a 
born teacher, with genuine enthusiasm 
for the work and having ideas as to more 
simple and efficient methods of teaching 
far in advance of his own day, if not of 
ours. He belonged to a band of educa- 
tional reformers, including, among others, 
Mulcaster, Drury, Coote, and Farnaby, 
who, against the dominant influence of 
usage and tradition, strove to give more 
directness, vitality, and power to the 
school-teaching of their day. Their zeal, 
as represented by Brinsley, was thorough- 
ly patriotic, if not imperial in its scope 
and aim. In dedicating his translation 
of Ovid to Lord Denny, he says that he 
intended it 


chiefly for the poore ignorant Countries of 
Ireland and Wales, of the good whereof we 
ought to be carefull as well as of our oune: 
unto which I have principally bent my thoughts 
in all my grammatical translations of our in- 
ferior classical Schoole-authors, For that as 
in all such places [English schools before re- 
ferred to] so especially in those barbarous 
countries, the hope of the Church of God is to 
come primarily out of the Grammar Schooles, 
by reducing them first into civility through the 
means of schooles of good learning planted 
among them in every quarter; whereby their 
savage and wilde conditions may be changed 
into true learning, according to the right judg- 
ment of our poet, which the experience of all 
ages hath confirmed. 


Though it may be doubted whether the 
benefit of Brinsley’s labors extended so 
far, the very excellent school-books he 
produced were fully appreciated, and did 
good service in England. These, in com- 
mon with his more general work on 
eer have long since fallen out of 
knowledge.* How completely Brinsley 
is forgotten, indeed, is shown & the fact 
that in such standard works as Watt’s 
“ Bibliotheca” and Allibone’s “ Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature” the 
father is confounded with the son, a 
learned Presbyterian divine who, after 
having attained distinction in the Church, 
was ejected from it by the Act of Uni- 


* Mr. Furnivall gives some extracts from Brinsley in 
his introduction to ** The Babees Book,’’ published by 
the Early English Text Society in 1868. 
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formity in 1662. Both Watt and Allibone 
say that John Brinsley was born in 1600, 
and published his “ Ludus Literarius” 
in 1612. One might have supposed that 
the mere juxtaposition of the dates would 
have excited suspicion and led to in- 

uiry ; but in many cases the perpetua- 
tion of a tolerably obvious error seems 
much easier than its correction.* As a 
matter of fact, about the date of his 
alleged birth (1601) Brinsley was ap- 
pointed master of the grammar school of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche, where he remained 
teaching with eminent success for sixteen 
years. Before his appointment, he had 
married a sister of the well-known Dr. 
Joseph Hall, afterwards bishop succes- 
sively of Exeter and Norwich. Hall was 
a native of Ashby, his father being local 
factor for the Earl of Huntingdon, whose 
chief seat was in the neighborhood. As 
Brinsley had married before his appoint- 
ment to the head-mastership, it seems 
probable that he had some previous con- 
nection with the school, possibly while {t 
was under the management of Hall him- 
self, who seems to have acted as master 
for a year or two in the last decade of 
the century. However this may be, the 
future bishop took an active interest in 
his brother-in-law’s affairs. He writes a 
commendatory preface to his “Zudus 
Literarius,” in which he says that the 
new methods of teaching recommended 
in the work are not “meere speculation, 
whose promises are commonly as large 
as the performance defective; but such 
as to the knowledge of my selfe and manie 
abler judges, have been, and are daily an- 
swered in his experience, and practice 
with more than usual successe.” Hall 
also sent his nephew, young Brinsley, to 
Cambridge ; and at the end of his college 
course took him abroad as private secre- 
tary, when in 1618 he attended the Synod 
of Dort on behalf of the English Church. 
The elder Brinsley appears to have been 
fortunate in gaining the friendship of sev- 
eral gentlemen of local eminence, includ- 
ing Sir George Hastings, brother of the 
Earl of Huntingdon, to whom his transla- 
tion of Virgil’s “‘ Eclogues” is dedicated, 
and Lord Denny, to whom in the same 





way he dedicated his version of Ovid. 


* This confusion extends to Wood, if indeed it did 
not originate with him. Inthe ‘‘A¢hen@ Oxonienses” 
Wood speaks of *‘that noted grammarian John Brins- 
ley, sometime a schoolmaster, and minister in Great 
Yarmouth in Norfolk an. 1636.”’ It need scarcely be 
said however that it was the son and not the father who 
was minister at Great Yarmouth. The mistake remains 
uncorrected in Bliss’s critical edition of Wood. Indeed 
the editor adds to the confusion by attributing some of 
the son’s theological writings to the father. 
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From the dates given above it will be 
seen that Brinsley was a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, and that his most active 
years as head-master run parallel with 
the most important and productive pe- 
riod of Shakespeare’s dramatic career. 
His account, therefore, of the grammar- 
school teaching of the time is of the 
nature of contemporary evidence. The 
second volume, whese contents bear on 
the inquiry, is of somewhat later date, 
although, as we shall presently see, it 
supplies indirectly valuable evidence as 
to the state of school-teaching in Shake- 
speare’s day. This work is “A New 
Discovery of the old Art of Teaching 
Schoole: in four small Treatises; con- 
cerning, A Petty School, The Usher’s 
Duty, The Master’s Method, and Scho- 
lastick Discipline: Shewing how Chil- 
dren in their playing years may Gram- 
matically attain to a firm groundedness 
in an exercise of the Latine and Greek 
Tongues.” The author, Charles Hoole, 
was a successful and celebrated school- 
master in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. He was born at Wakefield in 
1610, and educated in the grammar school 
of his native town. Like Brinsley, Hoole 
was connected with an eminent church- 
man and divine who subsequently rose 
to the episcopal bench — Dr. Robert San- 
derson, the well-known casuist and logi- 
cian. The bishop’s guiding and helping 
hand was of great service to Hoole at 
the outset of life as well as in his sub- 
sequent career. We are told that, “by 
the advice of his kinsman, Dr. Robert 
Sanderson, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 
he was sent to Lincoln College, Oxford, 
where he became proficient in languages 
and philosophy.” The bishop was a na- 
tive of eteorbem, educated in the gram- 
mar school of the town; and it seems 
to have been through his influence that 
young Hoole, soon after leaving Oxford, 
was appointed head-master of the school. 
Here he commenced his reforms, and 
drew up his first sketch of the “Im- 
proved Scheme of Teaching.” The gram- 
mar school of Rotherham is of special 
interest from its close resemblance in his- 
tory and general features to the grammar 
school of Stratford-upon-Avon. Both 
were pre-Reformation schools, founded 
and endowed about the same time by 
churchmen who were natives of the re- 
spective towns, and whose local patriot- 
ism and zeal for learning looked beyond 
the mere ecclesiastical horizon. Both 
schools were, however, connected with 





ecclesiastical foundations, that of Rother- 
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ham with the Collegiate Charge in the 
town, and that of Stratford with the Guild 
of the Holy Cross. In each case this 
ecclesiastical connection was the cause of 
their temporary ruin, the schools having 
fallen at the Reformation with the religious 
houses to which they were attached. The 
case of Rotherham was — hard, as 
it seems to have been suppressed by sheer 
violence, without even the usual pretexts 
of royal mandate or legal authority of some 
kind. Its hard fate, and indeed, all distinct 
knowledge of the pre-Reformation school 
have apparently fallen into oblivion. At 
least Carlisle, the highest authority on the 
history of our grammar schools, seems to 
know nothing of the earlier foundation, 
and gives the date of its restoration in 
the second half of the sixteenth centur 

as that of the establishment of the school. 
It may be worth while, therefore, to ex- 
tract Hoole’s pathetic lament over its vio- 
lent suppression, as the facts ought 
certainly to find a place in any new edi- 
tion of Carlisle’s valuable work. In a 
chapter devoted to the establishment and 
multiplication of good grammar schools, 
Hoole refers to the matter as follows : — 


I might here bewayle the unhappy divert- 
ment of Jesus Colledge in Rotherham, in which 
Town, one Thomas Scot, alias Rotherham, 
(a poor boy in Ecclesfield Parish), having had 
his education, and being advanced to the Arch- 
bishoprick of York, in the time of Edward the 
fourth, did out of love to his country and grat- 
itude to the Towne, erect a Colledge as a 
Schoole for a Provost who was to be a Divine, 
and to preach at Ecclesfield, Laxton, and 
other places where the Colledge demeans lay, 
and three Fellows, whereof one was to teach 
Grammar, another JA/usick, and the third 
Writing, besides a number of Scholars, for 
some of whom he®also provided Fellowships 
in Lincolne Colledge in Oxford. But in the 
time of Henry the eighth, the Earl of Showes- 
bury (who, as I have heard, was the first Lord 
that gave his vote for demolishing of Abbies), 
having obtained Roughford Abbey in Notting- 
hamshire, to the Prior whereof the Lordship 
of the Town of Rotherham belonged, took ad- 
vantage also to sweep away the reveneues of 
Rotherham Colledge (which, according to a 
rentall that I have seen, amounted to about 
£2,000 per annum). And after a while, hav- 
ing engratiated himself with some Townsmen 
and Gentlemen there about by erecting a 
Cock-pit, he removed the Schoole out of the 
Colledge into a sorry house before the gate, 
leaving it destitute of any allowance, till Mr. 
West (that writ the Presidents) in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and when Mr. Snell was 
Schoolmaster, obtained a yearly salary of ten 
pounds per annum, which Is since paid out of 
the Exchequer by the auditor of accounts, I 
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cis West, who had been Clerk to his Uncle, 
would declaime against the injury done to that 
Schoole, which indeed (as he said) ought still 
to have been kept in the Colledge, and how, 
when I was a Schoole-master there, he gave 
me a copy of the Foundation, and showed me 
some rentalls of Lands, and told me where 
many Deeds and Evidences belonging thereto 
were then concealed, and other remarkable 
passages, which he was loth to have buried in 
silence. 


The main points in this account are 
confirmed by Camden, who, in his brief 
reference to the town, says : — 


From thence [Sheffield] Don, clad with 
alders, and other trees, goeth to Rotheram, 
which glorieth in Thomas Rotheram sometime 
Archbishop of Yorke, a wise man, bearing the 
name of the towne, beeing borne therein, and 
a singular benefactor thereunto, who founded 
and endowed there a Colledge with three 
schooles in it to teach children Writing, Gram- 
mar, and Musicke, which the greedy iniquity 
of these our times hath already swallowed.* 


It is perhaps hardly yet too late for those 
who are locally interested in the school to 
inquire into the early and persistent mis- 
appropriation of its property and funds. 
The grammar school at Stratford was 
suppressed in the usual way by royal 
mandate, but after being in abeyance for 
a few years it was restored by Edward 
VI., in the last year of his reign (1553). 
That of Rotherham was restored some 
years later, mainly it would seem through 
ocal effort. They were restored, of 
course, as Protestant foundations, and in 
their constitution and management fol- 
lowed the lines laid down for the numer- 
ous grammar schools established in the 
second half of the great Reformation 
century. What these lines were, so far 
as the course of instruction is concerned, 
we know perfectly in the case of Rother- 
ham, as Hoole gives in detail the forms 
into which the school was divided, and 
the books that were used in each up to 
the time when he became head-master. 
And the schools of Rotherham and Strat- 
ford being alike in their general character, 
we may conclude with tolerable certainty 
that what was true of the one, in this 
respect, would also be true of the other. 
Hoole’s “ New Discovery,” it is true, was 
not published till 1659, but, as the title- 
page states, it was written twenty-three 
years earlier, and had been in private use, 
and become tolerably well known before 


* Thomas Rotherham, Archbishop of York, appears, 
it will be remembered, in “ Richard III.,” and in the 
crisis of their fate attempts to shelter the unhappy 





remember how often and earnestly Mr. Fran- 
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queen and princes from the coming storm. 
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it was given to the public through the 
press. It abounds, too, with references 
to the course of instruction in the Wake- 
field grammar school when the author 
was a pupil there, under a master who 
presided over the school for upwards of 
fifty years. Hoole gives, at the begin- 
ning of the work, a list of the books gen- 
only used in the grammar schools of the 
country, and towards the end, as I have 
said, the course of instruction established 
in Rotherham school before, he became 
head-master. These valuable details carry 
us back to Shakespeare’s time; and as 
they agree, where comparison is possible, 
with the statements of Brinsley, as well 
as with the scraps of information to be 
derived from the early school charters 
and ordinances, we may accept them as a 

ide to the course of instruction at Strat- 
ord. Even apart from this, we may be 
sure that whatever was generally true 
of country grammar schools in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century would 
be true of them in the later decades of 
the sixteenth. Public schools, as a rule, 
are about the most conservative of human 
institutions —so much so that, except at 
distant and revolutionary intervals, the 
introduction even-of a new class-book is 
a work of extreme. difficulty. The pub- 
lic school commissioners who sat in 1862 
found that the lines of instruction laid 
down in the sixteenth century remained 
practically unchanged till within the mem- 
ory of the — generation. The only 
considerable change that took place be- 
tween Shakespeare’s school-days and 
those of Hoole was in the more general 
teaching of Greek, as a regular branch 
of school instruction. Leaving, however, 
his “less Greek,” I shall confine myself 
to the “little Latin” which, according to 
his friend and fellow-dramatist, Shake- 
speare possessed. And on this head we 
may confidently assume that the course 
of instruction established at Ashby, at 
Wakefield, and at Rotherham, would also 
be found established at Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

Brinsley and Hoole were educational 
reformers carrying on the work already 
begun by Ascham and Mulcaster. They 
write on the subject as Englishmen and 
Protestants, animated by the largest mo- 
tives of patriotism and piety. They both 
urge that the diffusion of education, the 
multiplication of good schools, and the 
adoption of better methods of teaching, 
are essential alike to the welfare of the 
Church and commonwealth. The Refor- 
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of religious zeal and ecclesiastical rivalry 
into the educational schemes of most 
European countries, the results of which 
were very marked in the second half of 
the sixteenth century. The organization 
of Protestant instruction by Melanchthon 
and Sturm roused in turn the activity of 
the Jesuits, and under their admirable 
management secondary education made 
enormous strides in most Catholic coun- 
tries. Liberal and patriotic thinkers, it 
is true, felt the inherent defects of the 
Jesuit movement in relation to the higher 
ends of education. While their practical 
aims were far-sighted, the moral and in- 
tellectual horizon of these ecclesiastical 
experts was, it must be admitted, fatally 
narrowed by party and sectional barriers. 
And notwithstanding their rare profes- 
sional aptitude and administrative skill, 
the hide-bound views and dogmatic aims 
of the Jesuits soon converted their system. 
of secondary instruction into a hindrance 
rather than a help of real educational prog- 
ress. But at the outset their thorough 
study of the subject led to the discovery 
and adoption of methods of teaching so 
skilful and efficient as to revolutionize 
the schools under their control and make 
them a dominant educational power in 
Catholic Europe. Brinsley shows a keen 
consciousness of this, and his Protestant 
zeal finds expression in the dedication 
of his work to the princes of the royal 
house. ‘ Why,” he asks, “should wee 
the liege subjects of Jesus Christ, and of 
his renowned kingdome be overgone 
herein, by the servants of Anti-Christ, 
many of whom bend all their wittes and 
joine their studies, for the greatest ad- 
vantage of their learning, even in the 
grammar schooles, only to the advance- 
ment of Babylon, with the overthrow of 
this glorious nation, and of all parts of 
the Church of Christ?” Hall, in his com- 
mendatory preface, expresses the same 
feeling: “ The Jesuits have won much of 
their reputation, and stollen many hearts 
with their diligence in this kinde. How 
happie shall it be for the Church and us 
if we excite ourselves at least to imitate 
this their forwardness? We may out- 
strip them if wee want not to our selves. 
Behold here, not feete but wings offered 
to us.” Hoole again reflects the later 
impulse given to Protestant education by 
the labors of Comenius. He-is thus more 
decidedly a realist in education than 
Brinsley, who, influenced mainly by Sturm 
and Ascham, sympathizes with the gen- 
eral views and aims of the humanists. 
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and Hoole insist on substantially the 
same changes in the existing methods of 
instruction. It would be out of place to 
give these in any detail, and I shall notice 
them only as they throw light on the tra- 
ditional methods of teaching, in the dis- 
advantages of which Shakespeare, no 
doubt, fully shared. The great majority 
-of the improvements suggested may be 
summed up in the comprehensive maxim: 
“ Follow nature.” “It is,” says Hoole — 


Tully’s observation of old, and Erasmus his 
assertion of later years, that it is as natural for 
a childe to learn as it is for a beast to go, a 
bird to fly, or a fish to swim, and I verily be- 
leeve it, for the nature of man is restlessely 
desirous to know things, and were discourage- 
ments taken out of the way, and meet helps 
afforded young learners, they wou!d doubtless 
go on with a great deal more cherefulness, and 
make more proficiency at their books than 
usually they do. And could the Master have 
the discretion to make their lessons familiar 
to them, children would as much delight in 
being busied about them, as in any other sport, 
if too long continuance at them might not 
make them tedious. 


But in order to give free play to this 
natural love of learning, the As fe must 
excite the interest and develop the intelli- 
gence of the pupil. The interest of young 
minds is roused by appealing to their 
senses and imagination. In learning a 
language the true plan, therefore, is to 
begin with what is best known and most 
obvious, the names of common objects, 
familiar words and phrases, and the sim- 
plest grammatical elements in the mother- 
tongue. The knowledge of things must 
always go hand-in-hand with the knowl- 
edge of words, and in enforcing this 
Brinsley quotes of the acquisition of 
knowledge the philosophical aphorism so 
often employed in discussing its origin, 
“ Nihil est in intellectu quod non prius 
Sueratin sensu.’ Hoole quotes the same 
maxim on the title-page of his translation 
of Comenius’ “ Ordzs Pictus,” and devotes 
the preface to a detailed exposition of its 
meaning and application. Without in- 
terpreting the use of this maxim too 
absolutely, its adoption by each reformer 
sufficiently indicates that the main prin- 
ciple of the new methods recommended 
is that of proceeding from the concrete 
and particular to the abstract and general. 
What is taught in this way, that of ad- 
vancing by easy steps from the known to 
the unknown, is easily learned. In oppo- 
sition to this, Brinsley and Hoole com- 
plain of the time usually wasted in the 
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husks. They maintain that nothing can 
be more unnatural or repellant than the 
traditional plan of forcing a child to learn 
by heart a crude mass of abstractions and 
technicalities it cannot comprehend, and 
compelling it to repeat in a dull, mechani- 
cal routine, definitions and rules of which 
it understands neither the meaning nor 
the application. In efficient teaching the 
intelligence of the learner must be excited 
and carried forward at every stage, b 
simplifying technicalities, explaining defi- 
nitions, giving the reason of the rules, 
and illustrating their meaning and range 
by apt and copious examples. 

Imitation is another natural principle 
which ought to be largely employed in 
the work of instruction. A boy should 
learn a new language as he learns his 
mother-tongue, by hearing it spoken and 
— it up from colloquial use. Hence 
the value of using in the lower forms of a 
school familiar dialogues, vocabularies 
and phrase-books. The dialogues and 
phrases when thoroughly mastered should 
be committed to memory; and repeated 
in various forms and new combinations. 
For the same reason, the saving of time 
and needless labor, translations should 
specially at first be employed. On this 
point both Brinsley and Hoole strongly 
support Ascham, and the great majorit 
of the numerous school-books they each 
produced are intended to popularize his 
plan and facilitate its adoption. Nearly 
all of these books are versions with ex- 
planatory notes of the authors usually 
read in the lower forms of the existing 
schools. In school discipline, again, the 
reformers rely on the natural principle of 
emulation and the love of praise, instead 
of on the old methods of terror and force. 
Sympathy and encouragement are to take 
the place of stripes and penalties. In 
cases of hesitation and mistake, the 
teacher should patiently try to understand 
and remove the pupil’s difficulty, instead 
of resorting to the rougher and readier 
plan of a word andablow. On this point 
I may give an extract from Brinsley that 
helps to explain the title of his work: — 


A sixth general observation, and of no less 
worth than any of the former, is this — That 
there be most needful care chiefly amongst all 
the youngest, that no one of them be any way 
discouraged, eyther by bitternesse of speech, 
or by taunting disgrace : or else by seuerity of 
correction, to cause them to hate the Schoole 
before they knowe it : or to distast good learn- 
ing before they have felt the sweetnesse of it : 
but instead heereof, that all things in Schooles 
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through a wise commending in them every 
thing which any way deserveth praise and by 
giving preeminence in place, or such like re- 
wards. For that adage is not so ancient as 
true; Laus excitat ingenium, There isnosuch 
a Whet-stone, to set an edge upon a good wit, 
or to encourage an ingenious nature to learn- 
ing as praise is, as our learned Master Askam 
doth most rightly affirme. . . . “ Besides this 
also, this same strife for these Masteries, and 
for rewards of learning, is the most commend- 
able play, and the very highway to make the 
Schoole-house to bee Ludus literarius, indeed, 
a Schoole of play and pleasure (as was said), 
and not of feare and bondage ; although there 
must bee alwaies a meete and loving feare, 
furthered by a wise severitie, to maintaine au- 
thority, and to make it also Zudus a non lu- 
dendo, a place voyd of al fruitless play and 
loytering, the better to be able to effect al this 
good which we desire.” 


This extract points to the main object 
of both reformers. All their suggested 
improvements refer to methods of teach- 
ing and the details of school management, 
rather than to the course of instruction. 
They do not urge the introduction of new 
books, but a | a more efficient and 
intelligent use of those already estab- 
lished in the grammar-school curriculum. 
They show in detail how in the earlier 
classes a knowledge of grammatical ele- 
ments, of the accidence and rules of con- 
struing, may be thoroughly acquired in 
half the time usually spent upon them; 
how, as the pupil advances, the process 
of construing may, with proper helps and 
exercises, be enormously facilitated ; and 
how, in the higher forms, the reading of 
standard authors and the writing of Latin 
prose and verse may be made not only a 
comparatively easy, but an attractive and 
invigorating discipline. 

In order to give full effect to the im- 
proved methods, they both recommend a 
rearrangement of the classes, which in 
many existing schools seem to have been 
rather loose and straggling. Instead of 
a number of thin and irregularly-sized 
classes, they urge the careful distribution 
of the pupils into compact and co-ordi- 
nate forms, and they show how a well- 
arranged system of classes and class- 
work will help to concentrate, economize, 
and turn to the best account the teaching 
power of the school. Hoole goes into 
minute details as to the number of forms, 
and the work done in each. Brinsley 

- often speaks of the lower and upper 
schools, and the authors read in them; 
and when the school was divided into six 
forms, each of these sections would con- 
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lower, the middle, and the upper school, 
and these sections would contain two or 
three classes each, according as the 
school was divided into six or nine forms. 
But whatever the number of forms, there 
is no difference whatever in the books 
used, and the authors read, at each stage 
of the pupil’s progress. On this point 
both reformers are highly conservative. 
They even maintain that a book so un- 
fitted in many ways for elementary use as 
“ Lily’s Grammar,” must still be retained 
and taught in its integrity. This feature 
makes their list of school-books and au- 
thors not only instructive, but directly 
available, in the way of evidence, for the 
purpose in hand. They describe an es- 
tablished curriculum in which, as I have 
said, there would be hardly any change 
of importance since the days of Shake- 
speare’s youth. 

Brinsley gives a less detailed and co- 
ordinate enumeration of school-books ; 
but his list is valuable, not only from its 
earlier date, but as an introduction to the 
fuller account supplied by Hoole. The 
difference between them arises from the 
fact, that Brinsley nowhere attempts a 
full or formal enumeration of the books 
in use, but simply refers to them inci- 
dentally in connection with his own la- 
bors, and the improved methods of teach- 
ing he expounds and enforces. Hoole, 
on the other hand, gives, as I have said, 
two lists: one of the books used in the 
classes of Rotherham grammar school 
early in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the other of the works used in 
the different grammar schools throughout 
the country. In the lower school the 
first class was of course engaged for a 
time in mastering the accidence and the 
rules of “ Lily’s Grammar,” and the bit- 
terest complaints. are made of the time 
usually wasted in the process. When the 
pupils had acquired some command over 
the grammatical elements, and advanced 
towards construing, Brinsley gives the 
following, as the list of authors read in 
the lower school: “ Pueriles Confabula- 
tiunculae, Sententiae Pueriles, Cato, Cor- 
derius’ Dialogues, Esop’s Fables, Tully’s 
Epistles gathered by Sturmius, Tully’s 
Offices, with the books adjoined to them, 
the De Amicitia, De Senectute, and the 
Paradoxes, Ovid, De Tristibus, Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, and Virgil.” He also 
mentions, as helps at this stage, Drax’s 
“ Manual of Phrases,” the “Flores Po- 
etarum,” and Cicero’s “ De Natura Deo- 
rum.” Inthe upper school, while Ovid 
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among the more difficult authors taken 
up, Plautus, Horace, Persius, and Juve- 
nal. Inreading these he recommends all 
the helps which can be had, and enumer- 
ates the critical texts and commentaries 
that are likely to prove of the greatest 
service. In the higher forms, however, 
the boys are largely occupied in writing 
Latin epistles, Latin themes and verses, 
and in the rhetorical as well as the gram- 
matical study of the Latin poets and prose 
writers. Hoole’s first list is of books and 
authors commonly used in the grammar 
schools of the country. But, side by side 
with this, he gives another list, headed 
“ Subsidiary Books,” those which may be 
valuable for use and reference at each 
stage of the progress. Of this double list 
he speaks as follows : — 


The Authors which I prescribe to be used 
are partly classical, which every scholar should 
provide for himselfe, and because ¢hese are 
constantly learnt in most Grammar Schools 1 
appoint them to be read at such times as are 
usually spent in Lessons. The Subsidiary 
Books are those which are helpful to children 
in performing their tasks with more ease and 
benefit ; and, because all the scholars will not 
have like need of them, and they are more than 
any one will desire to buy, these should be laid 
up in the Schoole Library, for every Form to 
make use on as they shall have occasion. 


To save space I shall give only the list 
of books and authors commonly read in 
the grammar schools. The first form is 
occupied with the accidence and _ the 
“Sententie Pueriles ”; the books in use 
in the second form were “ Lily’s Gram- 
mar,” Cato’s “ Maxims,” “ Pueriles Con- 
fabulatiuncule, and the Colloquies of 
Corderius; in the third form, in addition 
to the grammar and Latin Testament, 
Aesop’s Fables, the Dialogues of Caste- 
lio, the Eclogues of Mantuanus, and the 
Colloquies of Helvicus; in the fourth 
form, in addition to the Testament and 
grammar, the “Elements of Rhetoric,” 
Terence, the “Selected Epistles of Cic- 
ero,” Ovid’s “ De Tristibus ” and “ Meta- 
morphoses,” and Buchanan’s Psalms; in 
the fifth form, in addition to the “ Ele- 
ments of Rhetoric,’ Livy’s Orations, 
Justin, Caesar, Florus, the Colloquies of 
Erasmus, and Virgil; in the sixth form, 
Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Lucan, Plautus, 
Martial, Cicero’s Orations, and Seneca’s 
Tragedies. The list of authors in the 
sixth form is rather a long one, but it 
would seem that while Horace, Juvenal, 
and Persius were thoroughly read, the 
others were only read in selected por- 
tions. On this point Hoole says, in his 
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own detailed account of the work in this 
form, “ As for Lucan, Seneca’s Tragedies, 
Martiall, and the rest of the finest Latin 
poets, you may do well to give them a 
taste of each, and show them how and 
wherein they may imitate them, and bor- 
row something out of them. Mr. Farn- 
bie’s notes upon them will be helpful; and 
Pareus or Taubman upon Plautus will 
make that some merry comedies of his 
may be easily read over.” 

To complete the evidence supplied by 
Hoole, I will give in his own words his 
account of the books and authors used in 
the Rotherham grammar school before 
he became head-master. This second 
list is indeed of far higher interest and 
value for the purpose of this paper than 
the first, as it gives a vivid picture of the 
work actually done in the various forms of 
a country grammar school while Shake- 
speare was still alive. As will be seen, 
Hoole gives these details mainly for the 
purpose of showing that he had proposed 
no change in the course of instruction, 
but simply in the methods of teaching and 
school management : — 


That none may censure this Discovery which 
I have made to be an uncouth way of Teaching, 
or contrary to what had been aforetime ob- 
served by my Predecessors at Rotherham 
School (which is the same that most Schoole- 
Masters yet use), I have hereto annexed their 
method, just as I received it from the mouth 
of some Scholars who had been trained up 
therein all their time at that Schoole and 
thence sent to the University ; before I came 
hither to be master. 

The custom was to enter boyes to the Schoole 
one by one, as they were fit for the Accidents 
and to let them proceed therein severally, till 
so many others came to them, as were fit to be 
ranked with them inaform. These were first 
put to read the Accidents, and afterwards made 
to commit it to memory ; which when they had 
done, they were exercised in construing and 
parsing the examples in the English Rules, and 
this was called the first form :. of which it was 
required to say four Lessons a day: but of the 
other forms, a part and a Lesson in the fore- 
noons, and a lesson onely in the after. 

The second form was to repeat the Acci- 
dents for Parts ; to say fore-noons Lessons in 
Propria quae maribus, Quae genus, and As in 
praesenti, which they repeated memoriter, con- 
strued and parsed ; to say an after-noon’s les- 
sone in Sententiae Pueriles, which they re- 
peated by hart, and construed and parsed ; 
they repeated their tasks every Friday memori- 
ter, and parsed their Sentences out of the 
English. 

The third form was enjoyned first to repeat 
two parts together every morning, one out of 
the Accidents and the other out of that fore- 
mentioned part of the Grammar, and together 
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with their parts, each one was made to form 
one person of a verb Active in any of the four 
Conjugations: their fore-noons Lessons were 
in Syntaxis, which they used to say memoriter, 
then to construe it, and parse onely the words 
which contain the force of the Rule ; their fore- 
noons lessons were two dayes in Aesop’s Fa- 
bles, and other two dayes in Cato ; both which 
they construed and parsed, and said Cato 
memoriter ; these Lessons they translated into 
English, and repeated all on Fridayes, con- 
struing out of the Translations into Latine. 

The fourth form having ended Syntaxis, first 
repeated it, and Propria quae maribus, etc., 
together for parts, and formed a person of a 
verb Passive, as they did the Active before ; 
for Lessons they proceeded to the by-rules, and 
so to Figura and Prosodia; for after-noon les- 
sons they read Terence two dayes, and Man- 
tuan two days, which they translated into 
English, and repeated on Fridayes, as before. 

The fifth form said one part in the Latine, 
and another in the Greek Grammar together ; 
their fore-noons Lessons was in Butler’s Rhet- 
orick, which they said memoriter, and then 
construed, and applyed the example to the 
definition ; their after-noons Lessons were two 
days in Ovid’s Metamorphosis, and two days 
Tullie’s Offices, both which they translated into 
English ; they learned to scan and prove verses 
in Flores Poetarum, and repeated their week’s 
works on Fridays, as before. 

The sixth form continued their parts in the 
Greek Grammar, and formed a verb Active at 
every part; they read the Greek Testament 
for fore-noons Lessons, beginning with Saint 
John’s Gospel ; their after-noones Lessons were 
two dayes in Virgil, and two days in Tullie’s 
Orations. They construed the Greek Testa- 
ment into Latine, and the rest into English. 

The seventh form went on with the Greek 
Grammar, forming at‘every part a verb Pas- 
sive or Medium; they had their fore-noons 
Lessons in Isocrates, which they translated 
into Latine ; their after-noon lessons were two 
days in Horace, and two days in Seneca’s 
Tragedies; both which they translated into 
English. 

In the eighth form Hesiod was read in the 
morning, while Juvenal and Persius were con- 
strued in the after-noon. 

[The ninth form was wholly occupied with 
Greek books.] 


The evidence of these lists, given by 
eminent head-masters writing somewhat 
later than Shakespeare’s school-days, may 
be compared with the fragments of con- 
’ temporary evidence contained in the ear- 
lier school charters and ordinances. The 
result would, I venture to think, be a 
strong confirmation of their substantial 
validity for the purpose in hand. As an 
illustration, I give below * from the early 


* “These books,” says the Statute, “shall only be 
read in the said ool, except it shall be other- 
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school statutes one that contains perhaps 
the most detailed list of books and au- 
thors to be found in Carlisle’s collection 
—that of the Free Grammar School of 
St. Bees in Cumberland, drawn up in 
1583. This list, having been prepared on 
authority within five or six years after 
Shakespeare left school, may be accepted 
as representing fairly enough the books 
and authors usually read in the country 
grammar schools. It will be seen that in 
this list the modern Latin poets used in 
the schools are enumerated separately, 
Mantuanus coming first. The second 
name is printed by Carlisle as Pallurge- 
nius, but this is evidently a mistake for 
Palingenius, whose “ Zodiac of Life ” was 
a very popular book in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. For the rest, the authors enumer- 
ated both in prose and verse correspond 
substantially with the lists already given. 

From these various sources, contempo- 
rary and quasi-contemporary, we may form 
a trustworthy general estimate of Shake- 
speare’s course of instruction during his 
school-days. At that time, as we have 
seen, boys usually went to the grammar 
school about six or at latest seven years 
of age, and entered at once upon the 
accidence. In his first year, therefore, 
Shakespeare would be occupied with the 
accidence and grammar. In his second 
year, with the elements of grammar, he 
would read some manual of short phrases 
and familiar dialogues, and these com- 
mitted to memory would be colloquially 
employed in the work of the school; in 
his third year, if not before, he would take 
up Cato’s Maxims and Aesop’s Fables ; in 
his fourth, while continuing the Fables, he 
would read the Eclogues of Mantuanus, 
parts of Ovid, some of Cicero’s Epistles, 


wise appointed hereafter, by those that have 
authority: — 


The A B C in English. 


The Catechism in English, set forth by public authority. 


The Psalter and Book of Common Prayer | ; . 
The New Testament } in English. 
The Queen’s Grammar, with the Accidence. 
The Small Catechism in Latin, publicly authorized. 
Confabulationes Pueriles. 
Aesoppi Fabulae. 
Epistolae Minores Selectae. 
Officiorum. 
M.T. J} De Amicitia. 
Ciceronis } De Senectute. 





Prose 4 Tusculanarum Questionum, 
_ \Orations, or any other of his works 

Salustius. 

Justinius. 

Commentarii Caesaris. 

Q. Curtius. 

Distica Catonis. B. Mantuanus. 

ae ag Palingenius. 

irgilius. Buchanani Scripta. 

Verse Horatius. Sedulius. 


Ovidii Metamorphoses. Prudentius.’’ 
Ovid: De Tristibus. 
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and probably one of his shorter trea- 
tises ; in his fifth year he would continue 
the reading of Ovid’s “ Metamorphoses,” 
with parts of Virgil and Terence ; and in 
the sixth Horace, Plautus, and probably 
part of Juvenal and Persius, with some of 
Cicero’s Orations and Seneca’s Tragedies. 
In going through such a course, unless 
the teaching at Stratford was exception- 
ally inefficient, the boy must have made 
some progress in several of these au- 
thors, and acquired sufficient knowledge 
of the language to read fairly well at 
sight the more popular poets and prose 
writers such as Ovid and Cicero. The 
masters of the school during the time 
Shakespeare attended it would seem, how- 
ever, to have been at least of average at- 
tainments and ability, as they rapidly 
— promotion. No fewer than three 
eld the post during the decade from 1570 
to 1580. In the first two years Walter 
Roche, for the next five, the most impor- 
tant in Shakespeare’s school history, 
Thomas Hunt, and during the last three 
years Thomas Jenkins were head-masters 
in the school. 

About the time that Shakespeare’s par- 
ents would be thinking of sending their 
eldest boy to school there seems, more- 
over, to have been a good deal of local 
activity in relation to the building, the old 
schoolhouse having been put into thor- 
ough repair, and changes made in the 
internal arrangement for the purpose of 
rendering it more airy and healthful. In 
the chamberlain’s accounts for the year 
1568 mention is made of sums expended 
for “repairing the scole,” “dressing and 
sweeping the scole-house,” “ ground-sel- 
lynge the old scole, and taking down the 
sollar over the school,” expressions which 
warrant the conclusion that there was not 
only a schoolhouse existing in the early 
years of our poet, but that it had even 
then considerable pretensions to antiq- 
uity. We may reasonably infer that as it 
had been put into repair in the year 1568, 
it continued in a state available for use 
until it was repaired again about the year 
1594 or 1595,* when the chapel of the 
~T was temporarily used, as it probably 

ad been more than once before, instead 
of the schoolhouse. The “sollar” re- 
ferred to in this extract was a small story, 
in many cases a loft or garret, and taking 
away the sollar over the schoolhouse 
would, I suppose, indicate that it was 
heightened and possibly newly roofed as 
weil as partially refloored. Shakespeare’s 

* Stratford-upon-Avon Grammar School by King 
Edward VI. Report of the Proceedings at the Ter- 
Centenary Meeting, June 30, 1853, pp. 39-40 
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father had been chosen town bailiff dur- 
ing the year in which these improvements 
were made, and it would be part of his 
official duty to inspect them during their 
progress and see that the work was well 
done. As a prosperous burgess and mag- 
istrate, he would be proud of the resusci- 
tated foundation connected with the An- 
cient Guild of the Holy Cross, and now 
known as the “ King’s New School,” and 
would naturally regard with special inter- 
est the renovated building where his son 
was soon to feel the magical touch of 
that lettered awakening which in a thou- 
sand diversified forms was everywhere 
uickening the latent seeds of genius into 
ruitful life. The new school in the old 
schoolhouse was, indeed, at once the 
symbol and meeting-place not only of the 
two civilizations, the classical and the 
Christian, which have determined the 
character of modern Europe, but of the 
two main currents of the latter, the Cath- 
olic and the Protestant, which are found 
united in the most brilliant and produc- 
tive period of English literature. As- 
sociations connected with these great 
streams of influence were concentrated in 
the chapel and schoolhouse of the Guild, 
and reflected from the most familiar ob- 
jects and occupations of both, from the 
ancient doorway through which the bo 
passed out of the sunlight into the shad- 
ows and subdued hum of the school, from 
the rude oak forms and desks at which he 
sat, from the pater-noster he pattered, and 
the catechism which by royal authorit 
he was obliged to learn, from the well- 
thumbed books of his weather-stained 
satchel over which he pored, from the 
milder or more severe exhortations and 
“lectures ” of Thomas Hunt “ artsman” 
and head-master, and, perhaps most viv- 
idly of all, fromthe fine series of paint- 
ings on the chapel walls, depicting with 
archaic faith and power the “ Invention” 
of the Holy Cross, some of them already 
half-defaced by the pious vandalism of 
unsparing religious zeal. The whole 
round of school influences and associa- 
tions — from the simple piety of the cris- 
cross row, and the elementary difficulties 
of the primer to the harsh constructions 
of Persius and the pagan horrors of Sen- 
eca’s “‘ Medea” and “ Thyestes ” — must 
have melted as years went by, almost un- 
consciously perhaps, into the capacious 
and retentive mind of the marvellous boy, 
and helped with the life of nature in the 
fields and woods, and the civic stir and 
social movements of the town, to prepare 
and qualify him for his future work. 
Tuos. S. BAYNEs. 
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BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
(continued.) 


SPEARS stood up and looked round 
him, his powerful square shoulders and 
rugged face dominating the assembly. 
He took a kind of text for his address, 
“not from the Bible,” he said, “ which 
many of you think out of date,” at which 
there was a murmur, chiefly of assent, 
“mind you,” said the orator, “I don’t, 
that’s a subject on which I’m free to keep 
my private opinion, but the other book 
you'll allow is never out of date. It’s 
from the sayings of a man that woke up 
out wf the easy thoughts of a lad, the tak- 
ing everything for granted as we all do 
one time or another, to find that he could 
take nothing for granted, that all about 
was false, horrible, mean, and sham. That 
was the worst of it all— sham. He found 
the mother that bore him was a false 
woman, and the girl he loved hid his ene- 
my behind the doors to listen to what he 
was saying, and his friends, the fellows 
he had played with went off with him on 
a false errand with letters to get him 
killed. ‘There’s something rotten,’ says 
he, ‘in this State of Denmark’ — that 
was all the poor fellow could get out at 
first, ‘something rotten’ — ay, ay, Prince 
Hamlet, a deal that was rotten. We’re 
not fond of princes, my friends,” said 
Spears, stopping short with a gleam of 
humor in his face, “but Shakespeare 
lived a good few years ago, and hadn’t 
found that out. We’ve made a great 
many discoveries since his day.” 

At this the feet applauded again, but 
there was a little doubtfulness upon the 
faces of the audience who did not see 
what the speaker meant to be at. 

“¢There’s something rotten in the 
State of Denmark,’ that’s what he said. 
He didn’t mean Denmark any more than 
I mean Clerkenwell. He meant this life 
he was living in, where the scum floated 
to the top, and nothing was what it seemed. 
That was Hamlet’s quarrel with the world, 
and it’s my quarrel, and yours, and every 
thinking man’s. It was a grand idea, my 
friends, to make a government, to have a 
king. Yes, wait a bit till I’ve finished my 
sentence. I tell you it was a noble idea,” 
said the orator, raising his voice, and 
cowing into silence half a dozen violent 
contradictions, “‘to get hold of the best 
man and set him up there to help them 
that couldn’t help themselves, to make 





the strong merciful and the weak brave. 
That was an idea! I honor the man that 
invented it whoever he was, but I’d la 
you all a fortune if I had it, I’d wager all 
I’m worth (which isn’t much) that whoever 
the first king was, that was made after 
he had found out the notion, it wasn’t 
his ——” 

“ And it was a failure, my lads,” said 
Spears. 

At this there was a tumult of applause. 
“T don’t see anything to stamp about 
for my part,” he said, shaking his head. 
“That gives me no pleasure. It was a 
grand idea, but as sure as life they took 
the wrong man, and it was a failure. And 
it has always been a failure and always 
will be —so now there’s nothing for it 
but to abolish the kings ——” 

The rest of the sentence was lost in 
wild applause. 

“But the worst is,” continued the 
speaker, “ that we’ve done that practically 
for a long time in England, and we’re 
none the better. Instead of one bad king 
we’ve got Parliament, which is a heap of 
bad kings. Men that care no more for 


the people than I care for that fly. Men 


that will grind you, and tax you, and make 
merchandise of you, and neglect your in- 
terest, and tread you down to the ground. 
Many is the cheat they’ve passed upon 
you. At this moment you cheer me when 

say down with the kings, but you look 
at one another and you raise your eye- 
brows when I say down with the Parlia- 
ment. You've got the suffrage, and you 
think that’s all right. The suffrage ! what 
does the suffrage do for you? It’s an- 
other sham, a little stronger than all the 
rest. They'll give more of you, and more 
of you the suffrage, till they let in the 
women (I don’t say a word against that. 
Some of the women have more sense than 
you have, and the rest you can always 
whop them) and the babies next for any- 
thing I can tell. And it will all be rotten, 
rotten, rotten to the core. And then a 
great cry will rise out of this poor coun- 
try, and it will be Hamlet again,” cried 
the orator, pouring out the full force of 
his great melodious voice from his broad 
chest — “‘Oh, cursed spite, that ever I 
was born to set it right!’ ” 

There was a feeble stamp or two upon 
the floor; but the audience, though curi- 
ous and impressed, were not up to the 
level of the speaker, and did not know 
what to make of him. He saw this, and 
he changed his tone. 

“I read the other day of the kind of 
parliament that was a real parliament of 
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the people. Once every two months the 
whole population met in a great square; 
and there they were asked to choose the 
men that were to govern them. They 
voted all by word of mouth—no ballot 
tickets in those days —for there was not 
one of them that was afraid to give his 
opinion. They chose their men for two 
months, no more. They were men that 
were known to all the place, that had 
been known from their cradles ; no stran- 
gers there, but men they could lay their 
iands on if they did wrong. - It was for 
two months only, as I tell you, and then 
the parliament came together again, and 
the men they had chosen gave an account 
of what they had done. In my opinion 
—I don’t know what you may think — 
that was as perfect a plan of government, 
and as true a rule of the people as ever 
existed on this globe. Who is that grum- 
bling behind there? If it is you, Paul 
Markham, stand up like a man and say 
what you’ve got to say.” 

There was a pause for a moment, and 
everybody looked round; but as no reply 
was made, the hearers drowned all at- 
tempts at opposition in a tumult of stamp- 
ing feet and approving exclamations. 

“That was something like,” they said. 
And “Goon. Go on. Bravo, Spears!” 

“Ah, yes. You say ‘Bravo, Spears!’ 
because I humor you. But that young 
fellow there at the back, I know what he 
meant to say. It was all rotten, rotten, 
rotten to the core; that people’s parlia- 
ment was the greatest humbug that ever 
was seen; it was the instrument of ty- 
rants; it was the murderer of freedom; 
there was nothing too silly, nothing too 
wicked for it; its vote was a sham, and 
its wisdom was a sham. Ah! you don’t 
cry ‘Bravo, Spears!’ any more. The 
reason of all this is that we never get 
hold of the right men. I don’t know 
what there is in human nature that makes 
itso. I have studied it a deal, but I’ve 
never found that out. The scum gets 
uppermost, boils up and sticks on the top. 
That’s my experience. The less honest 
a man is, the more sure he is to get up to 
the top. I don’t speak of being born 
equal like some folks; but I think any 
man has a right to his share of the place 
he’s born in —a right to have his portion 
wherever he is. One man with another, 
our wants are about the same. One eats 
a little more, one drinks a little more (and 
we all do more of that than is good for 
us), than the rest. But what we’ve gota 
right to is our share of what’s going. In- 
stead of great estates, great parks, grand 





palaces where those that call themselves 
our masters live and starve us, we have a 
right, every man, to enough of it to live 
on, to enough ——” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by 
the clamor a the cheering. The men 
rose up and shouted ; they drowned his 
voice in the enthusiasm of their delight. 
Paul had come in behind after Spears 
began to speak. Though there had been 
in hima momentary movement of offence 
when he saw Fairfax, yet he had ended 
by remaining close to him, not seated, 
however, but leaning against the doorway 
in the sight of all. And it was likewise 
apparent in the sight of all that he was 
dressed, not like Fairfax in morning 
clothes, which offered a less visible con- 
trast with the men surrounding him, but in 
evening dress, only partially covered by 
his light overcoat. He had come indeed 
to this assembly met to denounce all rights 
of the aristocrat, in the very livery of social 
superiority. Fairfax, who was anxious 
about the issue, could not understand 
what it meant. Paul’s eyes were fixed 
upon Spears, and there was a half-smile 
and air of something that might be taken 
for contempt on his face. 

The applause went to the orator’s head. 
He plunged into violent illustrations of 
his theory, by the common instances of 
riot, impurity, extravagance, debt, and 

eneral wickedness which were to be 
ound in what were called the higher 
classes. Perhaps Spears himself was 
aware that his arguments would not bear 
a very close examination: and the face of 
his disciple there before him, the face 
which had hitherto glowed with acquies- 
cence, flushed with indignation, answered 
every appeal he made, but which was now 
set, pale, and impassive, without any 
response at all, with indeed an evident de- 
termination to withstand him, filled him 
with a curious passion. He could not 
understand it, and he could not endure to 
see Paul standing there; Paul, his son 
in the faith, his disciple of whom he was 
unconsciously more proud than of all the 
other converts he had made, with that air 
of contradiction and defiance. The ap- 
plause excited him, and this tacit opposi- 
tion excited him still more. Fairfax had 
produced no such effect upon the dema- 
gogue ; he had been but a half-believer at 
the best, a critic, more interested than 
convinced. He was one of those whom 
other men can permit to look on, from 
whom they can accept sympathy without 
concurrence, and tolerate dissent. But 
with Paul the case was very different. 
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Every glance at him inflamed the mind of 
Spears. Was it possible (the idea flashed 
across his mind in full torrent of his 
speech) that this beloved disciple was lost 
to him? He would not believe it, he 
would not permit it to be; and with this 
impulse he flung forth his burning accusa- 
tions, piled up shame and scandal upon 
the heads of aristocrats, represented them 
as standing in the way of every good un- 
dertaking, of treading down the poor on 
every side, of riding roughshod every- 
where over liberties and charities alike, 
robbers of their brethren, destroyers of 
their fellow-creatures. And as every 
burning period poured forth, the noise, 
the enthusiasm, became _ indescribable. 
The men who listened were no more mur- 
derous rebels than English landlords and 
millionaires are sanguinary oppressors, 
but they shouted and stamped, and rent 
their throats with applause, all the more 
that they were well acquainted with these 
arguments. Hamlet and “the cursed 
spite” of his position were of doubtful 
interest; but here was something which 
they understood. Thus they went on 
together, mutually exciting each other — 
the speaker and the listeners, until sud- 
denly, in the midst of the hubbub, a 
strange note, a new voice, struck in, and 
caught them all in full uproar. 

“What’s that?” cried Spears, with a 
quick bearing of offended affection. “ You 
behind there — some one spoke.” 

The men all turned round — the entire 
assembly —to see what the interruption 
was. Then they saw, leaning carelessly 
against the wall, his grey overcoat, open, 
showing the expanse of fine linen, the silk 
lapels of the evening coat in which Paul 
had chosen to array himself; the young 
aristocrat looking his part to the fullest 
perfection, with scorn on his face, and 
proud indifference, careless of them and 
their opinions. The mere sight of him 
brought an impulse of fierce hostility. 

“T said, that’s not so,” said Paul, dis- 
tinctly, throwing his defiance over all 
their heads at his old instructor. Spears 
was almost beside himself with pain and 
passion. 

“ Do you give me the lie,” he said, “to 
my face—you, Paul? You shall have 
your title —that’s the meaning of it! 

ou, Sir Paul Markham, baronet, — do 
you give me the lie?” 

“If you like to take itso, Spears. You 
know as well as I do that men are not 
monsters like that in one rank and heroes 
in another. Title or no title, that’s the 
truth, and you know it — whatever those 





men that take in everything you are say- 
ing may think. You know that’s not 
so ——” 

The excited listeners saw Spears grow 
pale and wince. Then he shouted out 
with an excited voice, — 

“ And that’s a lie, whoever said it. I! 
say one thing and mean another! The 
time has been when a man that said that 
to me would have rued it. He would 
have rued it.” 

“ And he shall rue it,” said a voice in 
the crowd.- The people turned round 
with an impulse. Fairfax, when he saw 
what was coming, had risen too, and 
threw himself in front of Paul. He was 
not so tall a man, and Paul’s dark hair 
towered over his light locks. He tried to 
push him out into the narrow-flagged pas- 
sage, and called to him to go—to go! 
But Paul’s blood was up; he stood and 
faced them all, holding his arm before 
him in defence against the raised fists 
and threatening looks. ‘I’m one against 
a hundred,” he said, perfectly calm. “ You 
can do what you please. I will not give 
in, whatever you do. I tell you what 
Spears says is not true.” 

And then the uproar got up again and 
raged round them. There was a hesita- 
tion about striking the first blow. No- 
body liked to begin the onslaught upon 
one single man, or a man with but one 
supporter. Fairfax got his arm into his, 
and did his best to push and drag him 
away into the paved passage. But it was 
not till Spears himself, breaking through 
the angry crowd, gave him a thrust with 
his powerful arm, that he yielded. What 
might have happened even then, Fairfax 
did not know; for the passage was narrow, 
and the two or three people hanging 
about the door sufficed to make another 
angry crowd in their way. While, how- 


ever, he was pushing his way along by- 


the wall, doing all he could to impel be- 
fore him Paul’s reluctant figure, a door 
suddenly opened behind them, a light 
flashed out, and some one called to them 
to come in. Paul stumbled backwards, 
fortunately, over the step, and was thus 
got at a disadvantage ; and in two min- 
utes more Fairfax had struggled in, bring- 
ing his companion with him. The place 
into which they were admitted was a 
narrow passage, quite dark — and the 
contrast from the noise and crowd with- 
out to this silence bewildered the young 
men. Even then, however, the voice of 
Spears reached them over the murmur of 
the crowd. 

“There’s a specimen for you!” cried 
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the orator, with a harsh laugh. “The 
scum come uppermost! What did I tell 
you? That, take what pains you like, you 
never get the right man. I loved that lad 
like my son; and all I said was gospel to 
him. ut he has come into his title, he 
has come into the land he swore he never 
would take from the people, and there’s 
the end. _Would you like a better proof 
of what I said? Oh, rotten, rotten, rotten 
to the core!” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THEY were in a small, dingy room, 
lighted with one feeble candle — still 
within hearing of the tumult close by. 
Paul had twisted his foot in the stumble, 
which was the only thing that had saved 
him from a scuffle and possible fight. 
He was paler than before with the pain. 
He had put his foot up upon a chair at 
Fairfax’s entreaty, who feared a sprain; 
but himself, in his excitement, did not 
seem to feel it. 

“ My title and my lands !” he said, with 
a laugh which was more bitter than that 
of Spears. “You heard him, Fairfax. 
I’ve come into my property, that is what 
has caused this change in my opinion.” 

“ Never mind, the man’s a fool,” said 
Fairfax, angrily. 

“He is not a fool,” said Paul, “ but it 
shows how well you can judge a man 
when you do not know his circumstances.” 

Fairfax, however, it must be owned, 
was as much puzzled as Spears. What 
was it that had caused the change? It 
was not much more than a month since 
Paul’s devotion to Spears and his scheme 
had kept him from his father’s death-bed. 
He had been intent then on giving up his 
whole life to the creed, which this even- 
ing he had publicly contradicted in the 
face of its excited supporters. Fairfax 
could not make out what it meant an 
more than the deserted demagogue could. 
If Paul, indeed, had reached the high top- 
gallant of his fortunes —if he had held 
the control of a large property in his 
hands —a position like that of a prince — 
there might have been reason in such a 
change of faith. Though it gave a cer- 
tain foundation for Spears’s bitter sneer, 
yet there was reason init. A young man 
might very well be justified in abandon- 
ing the society of revolutionaries, when 
he himself entered the ranks of those 
who are responsible for the safety of the 
country, and have a great deal to lose. 
But he did not understand Paul’s position 
now, and a change so singular bewildered 
him. It was not, however, either neces- 





sary or expedient to enter into that ques- 
tion; and he addressed himself with more 
satisfaction to rubbing the injured ankle. 
He had asked the woman who admitted 
them, and who was in great terror of “ the 
meeting,” to get a cab, but had been an- 
swered that she dared not leave the house, 
and that they must not think of leaving 
the house till all was over in the “hall.” 
It was not a cheerful prospect. To his 
surprise, however, Paul showed his impa- 
tience less than he did. He was full of 
the place and the discussion they had 
just left. 

“ He is no fool,” Paul said, “ that is the 
most wonderful of all. A man may goon 
telling a pack of lies for years, and yet be 
as true in himself as all the rest is false. 
I understand your looks, Fairfax. You 
think I have gone as far as most men.” 

“ Keep your foot still, my good fellow,” 
was all Fairfax said. 

“That is all very well; you want an 
explanation of my conduct,” said Paul. 
“You want to know what this inconsis- 
ej means; for it is inconsistency. 
Well, then, there’s just this, that I don’t 
mean to tell. I am as free as another 
man to form my own opinions, I hope.” 

“Hark! they’re cheering again,” said 
Fairfax. “What fellows they are to 
cheer! He has got them into a good 
humor. They looked savage enough half 
an hour ago. It’s a little absurd, isn’t it, 
that you and I, Paul, who have been con- 
sidered very advanced in our political 
opinions, should be ina kind of hiding 
here?” 

“Hiding! I will go back at once and 
make my profession of faith,” cried Paul, 
but when he sprang up to carry out his 
intention, the pain in his foot overpow- 
ered him. “Have I sprained it, do you 
think ? — that is an affair of four or five 
weeks,” he said, with a look of dismay. 

After this very little was said. They 
sat on each side of the little deal table, 
with the coarse candle sputtering between 
them, and listened to the hoarse sounds 
of the voices, the tumultuous applause on 
the other side of the wall. This was still 
going on, though in subdued tones, when 
the door suddenly opened. It was not 
easy at first to see who had come in, till 
Spears’s face appeared over the flickering 
light. It was angry and dark, and over- 
clouded with something like shame. 

“1 am glad you are here still, you two,” 
he said in subdued tones. 

Neither of the young men spoke. At 
last Fairfax, who was not the one on 
whom his eyes were bent, said, — 
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“ We were waiting till the meeting was 
over. Till then, it appears, we can’t have 
acab sent for. Markham has hurt his 
foot.” 

“Good Lord! How did he do that?” 
Spears came round and looked at it where 
it lay supported on the chair. He looked 
as if he would have liked to stroke and 
pet the injured limb like a child. “I 
hope it was none of those fellows with 
their pushing and stupid folly,” he said. 

“It was not done by any refined ex- 
pressions of politeness, certainly.” 

These were the first words Paul had 
said, and they were uttered with the same 
half-mocking smile. 

“They're rough fellows, that’s the 
truth,” said Spears, “and they have an 
idiot for a guide,” he went on in a low 
voice. ‘ Look here, Paul, you aggravated 
me with those grand looks of yours, and 
that sneer. You know as well as I do 
what puts me out. When it’s a fellow I 
care for I can’t stand it. All the asses in 
Rotten Row might come and haw-haw at 
me and I shouldn’t mind, but you! that 
are a kind of child of my soul, Paul!” 

“T hope your other children will get 
more mercy from you, then,” said Paul, 
without looking at him. “You have not 
had much for me, Spears.” 

“T, lad? What have I ever done but 
cherish you as if you were my own! I 
have been as proud of yu——! All your 
fine ways that I’ve jibed about have been 
a pleasure to me all the time. It went to 
my heart to think that you, the finest 
aristocrat of all the lot, were following 
old Spears for love of a principle. I said 
to myself, abuse them as we like, there’s 
stuff in these old races; there’s some- 
thing in that blue blood. I don’t deny it 
before you two, that may laugh at me as 
you please. I that have just been telling 
all those lads that it’s the scum that comes 
uppermost (and believe it too) I have 
sworn an eternal war against the princi- 
ple of unequal rank and accumulation of 
property.” 

Spears paused. There was nothing 
ludicrous to him in the idea of this eter- 
nal war, waged by a nameless stump-ora- 
tor against all the kingdoms of the world 
and the power of them. He was too 
much in earnest to be conscious of any 
absurdity. He was as serious in his cru- 
sade as if he had been a conqueror with 
life and death in his hands, and his voice 
trembled with the reality of this confes- 
sion which he was going to make. 

“ Well,” he said, “ I, of whom you know 
all this as well as I do myself, I’ve been 





proud of your birth and your breeding, 
Paul, because it was all the grander of 
you to forget them for the cause. I’ve 
dwelt over these things in my mind. I’ve 
said there’s the flower of them, and he’s 
following after me! Look here, you’re 
not going to take it so dreadfully amiss if, 
after not having a word from you, after 
not knowing what you were going to do, 
seeing you suddenly opposite to me, with 
your most aggravated look (and you can 
put on an aggravating look when you like, 
you know you can, and drive me wild,” 
Spears said with a deprecating, tender 
smile, putting his hand caressingly on the 
back of Paul’s chair)—“if I let out a 
bitter word, a lash of ill-temper against 
my will, you are not going to make that 
a quarrel between you and me.” 

The man’s large, mobile features were 
working, his eyes shining out under their 
heavy brows. The generous soul in him 
was moved to its depth. He had, being 
“wild,” as he said, with sudden passion, 
accused Paul of having yielded to the 
seductions of his new rank, but in his 
heart he did not believe the accusation 
he had made. He trusted his young 
disciple with all the doting confidence 
of awoman. Of a woman! his daughter 
Janet, though she was a woman, and a 
young one, had no such enthusiasm of 
trust in her being. She would have 
scorned his weakness had she been by — 
very differently would Janet have dealt 
with a hesitating lover. But the dema- 
gogue had enthroned in his soul an ideal 
to which, perhaps, his very tenderest affec- 
tions, the deepest sentiments he was ca- 
pable of, had clung. He had fallen for 
the moment into that madness which 
works in the brain when we are wroth 
with those we love. And he did not 
know now how to make amends for it, 
how to open wide enough the door of 
that window into his heart which shows 
the quivering and longing init. But he 
had said for the moment all he could say. 

And for a time there was silence in the 
little room. Fairfax, who understood 
him, turned away, and began to stare at 
a rude-colored print on the wall in order 
to leave the others alone. He would him- 
self have held out his hand before half 
this self-revelation had been made, and 
perhaps Spears would have but lightly 
appreciated that naive response. But Paul 
was by no means ready to yield. He 
kept silence for what seemed to the in- 
terested spectator ten minutes at least. 
Then he said, slowly, — 

“T think it would be wise to inquire 
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into the facts of the case before permitting 
yourself to use such language, Spears, 
even if you had not roused your rabble 
against me.” 

He said these strident words in the 
most forcible way, making the r’s roll. 

“ Rabble?” Spears repeated, with a 
tone of dismay, but his patience was not 
exhausted nor his penitence. “I know,” 
he said, “it was wrong. I don’t excuse 
myself. I behaved like a fool, and it 
costs a man like me something to say 
that. Paul—come! why should we quar- 
rel? Let bygones be bygones. They 
should have torn me to pieces before they 
had laid a finger on you.” 

“A good many of them would have 
comveed for it if they bad laid a finger on 
me,” said Paul. “ That I promise —, 

Spears laughed ; his mind was relieved. 
He gave his vigorous person a shake and 
was himself again. 

“Well, that is all over,” he said. “It 
will be a lesson to me. I am aconfound- 
ed fool at bottom, after all. Whatever 
mental advantages you may have, that’s 
what the best of us have to come to. My 
blood gets hot, and I lose my bead. 
There’s a few extenuating circumstances 
though. Have you forgotten, Paul, that 
we were to sail in October, and it’s the 
zoth of September now? Not a word 
have I heard from you since you left 
Oxford, three weeks ago. What was I to 
think? I know what’s happened in the 
mean time ; and I don’t say,” said Spears, 
slowly, “that if you were to throw us over- 
board at the last moment, it would be a 
thing without justification. I told you at 
the time you would be more wise to let 
usalone. But you never had an old head 
on young shoulders. A generous heart 
never counts the cost in that way, still 
And the time, my dear fellow, is drawing 
very near.” 

“IT may as well tell you,” said Paul, 
tersely, “I am not going with you, 
Spears.” 

The man sat firm in his chair as if he 
had received a blow, leaning back a little, 
pressing himself against the woodwork. 

“ Well!” he said, and kept upon his 
face a curious smile, the smile, and the 
effort alike, showing how deeply the 
stroke had penetrated. “ Well!” he re- 
peated, “now that I know everything — 
now you have told me—I don’t know 
that { have a word to say.” 

Paul said nothing, and for another min- 
ute there was again perfect silence. Then 
Spears resumed, — 





have always thought it since the day you 
went away. A man understands that sort 
of thing by instinct. Well! it’s a disap- 
pointment, I don’t deny; but no doubt,” 
said Spears, with a suppressed tone of 
satire in his voice, “though I’ve no expe- 
rience of the duties of a rich baronet, nor 
the things it lays upon you, no doubt 
there’s plenty to do in that avocation, and 
looking after property requires work. 
There’s a thousand things that it must 
now seem more necessary to do than to 
start away across the Atlantic with a set 
of visionaries. I told you so at the be- 
ginning, Paul — or Sir Paul, I suppose I 
ought to say; but titles are not much in 
my way,” he said, with a smile, “as you 
know.” 

“ You may save yourself the trouble of 
titles here, for I am not Sir Paul, nor 
have I anything in the way of property to 
look after that will give me much trouble. 
It appears,” said Paul, with a smile that 
was very like that of Spears, which sat on 
his lips like a grimace, “it appears that I 
have an elder brother who is kind enough 
to relieve me from all inconvenience of 
that sort.” 

Spears turned to Fairfax with a look of 
consternation, as if appealing to him to 
guarantee the sincerity of his friend. 

“What does he mean?” he cried, be- 
wildered. 

“We need not go into all the question,” 
said Paul. “Fairfax, haven’t they got 
that cab yet? My foot’s better—I can 
walk to the door, and these gentlemen 
seem to be dispersing. We must not 
enter into explanations. I’m not a rich 
baronet, that is about all. The scum has 
not come uppermost this time. You see 
you made a mistake in your estimate of 
my motives.” 

This time he laughed that harsh, bitter, 
metallic laugh which is one of the signs 
of nervous passion. He had such a su- 
periority over his assailant as nothing 
else could have given him. And as for 
Spears, shame, and wonder, and distress, 
struck him dumb. He gasped for breath. 

“ My God!” he said; “and I to fall 
upon you for what had never happened, 
and taunt you with wealth when you 
were poor. Poor! are you actually poor, 
Paul?” 

“What is the use of searching into it? 
the facts are as I havetold you. I sha’n’t 
starve,” said the young man, holding his 
head high. 

Spears looked at him with a mixture of 

rief and satisfaction, and held out a large 


“I thought as much,” he said. “I | hand. 
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“ Never mind,” he said, his face melt- 
ing and working, and a smile of a very 
different character gleaming over it, “ you 
would have been out of place with us if 
you had been Sir Paul; but come now, 
my lad, come now. It’s not money we 
want, but men. Come with us, you'll be 
as welcome as the sunshine, though you 
have not a penny. For a rich man, | 
could see myself the incongruity ; but for 
a poor man, what could be better than a 
new country and a fair field? Come! 
don’t bear malice for a few hasty words 
that were repented of as soon as they 
were said. 1 would have scorned to say 
a word had you been kept back by your 
new grandeur. But now that you’re dis- 
inherited — why, Paul, come — Australia 
is the place for such as you. Young and 
strong, with a good heart, and all the 
world before you. Why, there’s a new 
country for you to get hold of, to govern, 
if you like. Come, I’ll not oppose an 
dignity you may gain out there, and I tell 
you, you'll have the ball at your foot, and 
the whole world before you. Come with 
us, I ask this time as a favor, Paul.” 

He had held out his hand with some 
wavering and doubt, though with enthu- 
siasm. But gradually a curious expres- 
sion of wonder came to his face; his hand 
dropped at his side. Paul made no mo- 
tion towards taking it; the demagogue 
thought it was resentment. A vivid color 
came into his face. 

“Come, this is a little too much for old 
friends,” he said, getting up hastily from 
his chair, with a thrill of wounded feeling 
in his voice. 

“ Don’t wrong him, Spears,” said Fair- 
fax. “He has had a great deal to bother 
him, and his foot is bad. You can meet 
another time and settle that. At present, 
let us get out of this place. If he is 
angry, he has a right to be; but never 
mind that now. Let us get him out of 
here.” 

Spears did not say another word. He 
stalked away into the house to which this 
room belonged, and the “hall” beyond it. 
It was a little tavern of the lower class in 
which he was living. By-and-by the wom- 
an came to say there was a cab at the 
door. And Paul limped out, leaning on 
Fairfax. 

All was quiet outside ; the meeting dis- 
persed; only one or two men sitting in 
the room down-stairs, who cast a curious 
look upon the two young men, but took no 
further notice. As for Spears, he did not 
appear at all. He was keeping behind; 
his heart wrung with various feelings, but 





too much wounded, too much disappoint- 
ed, too sore and sad to show himself. If 
Paul had seemed to require help, the re- 
jected prophet was lingering in the hope 
of offering it; but nothing of the kind 
seemed thecase. He limped out, holding 
Fairfax’s arm. He did not even look 
round him as the other did, or show any 
signs of a wish to see him. Spears had 
not got through the world up to this time 
without mortification; but he had never 
suffered so acutely as now. 

“Poor Spears!” Fairfax contrived to 
say, as they jolted along, leaving the mean 
and monotonous streets behindthem. “I 
think you might have taken his hand.” 

“ Pshaw!” said Paul, “I am tired to 
death of all that. I don’t mean to say he 
is not honest — far more honest than most 
of them — but what is the meaning of all 
that clap-trap? Why, Spears ought to 
know as well as any man what folly it is. 
Bosh!” said the young man with an ex- 
pression of disgust. The milder specta- 
tor beside him looked at him with un- 
feigned surprise. 

“T thought you went as far as he did, 
Markham. I thought you were out-and- 
out in your principles, accepting no com- 
promise — I thought ‘i 

“You thought I was a fool,” said Paul, 
bitterly, “and you were right enough, if 
that is any satisfaction to you; but I had 
alesson or two before my poor father’s 
death—and more after. Don’t let us 
speak of it. When aman.has made an 
ass of himself, it is no pleasure to him to 
dwell upon it. And I am not free yet, 
nor I don’t know when I shall be,” he 
cried, with an irrepressible desire for sym- 
pathy, then closed his mouth as if he had 
shut a book, and said no more. 

Thus they went jolting and creakin 
over the wet pavements all gleaming wit! 
muddy reflections. London was grim and 
dismal under that autumn rain. No flash- 
ing of carriages about, or gleams of toi- 
lette, or signs of the great world which 
does its work under the guise of pleasure. 
A theatre now and then in a glare of gas 
with idle people hanging about, keeping 
themselves dry under the porch. After- 
ward the great vacant rooms at the clubs 
with a vague figure scattered here and 
there, belated “men,” or waiters at their 
ease. The foot-passengers hurrying alon 
under umbrellas, the cabs all splashe 
with mud, weary wayfarers and muddy 
streets. There was scarcely a word ex- 
changed between them as they went along. 

‘ here are you living?” said Fairfax 
at last. 
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“ The house is shut up,” said Paul, giv- 
ing the name of his hotel. 

“ But my place is not. Will you come 
with me and have your foot looked to? I 
wish you would come, Markham. There 
are heaps of things I want to say to you, 
and to ask you.” 

Paul was in so fantastic and unreason- 
able a condition of mind, that these last 
words were all that was necessary to alter 
his decision. He had thought he would 
go— why not? —and escape a little from 
all the contradictions in his own mind by 
means of his friend’s company. But the 
thought of having to answer questions 
made an end of that impulse of confidence. 
He had himself taken to the hotel in- 
stead, where, he said to himself with for- 
lorn pride, at least there was nobody to 
insist upon any account of his thought or 
doings, where he could be unmolested by 
being alone. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE ASCENT OF RORAIMA. 


WE left Karenacru for the great Ro- 
raima, on Sunday, July 22, 1877. Our 
party numbered fifteen. There were my 
ellow-traveller, Mr. Eddington, and my- 
self; two Arecoonah Indians, who knew 
something of the country for which we 
were bound, and would be able to point 
out to us the best hunting-grounds; Ce- 
phas the Second, son of our old man at 
Karenacru, and formerly cook or spoiler 
of food to Eddington; an Indian named 
Henry; Canister Boss, so named because 
his chief function on the journey was to 
carry my canister —a merry, careless 
Indian; an Indian boy of about eleven, 
whom we named Snob, and who was to 
be our page and personal servant; a 
couple of guides, father and son, from the 
Roraima country, rejoicing in the names 
of Yarnarypoo and Marrymarrypoo, which 
names we discarded for Stiggins and 
Stiggins’s son, from the supposed resem- 
blance of the father to Dickens’s cele- 
brated character ; our old captain, Cephas, 
the Carisbisce chief, and his son Peter, 
who were to be our interpreters; old 
Charlie of Seraboruta, a hideous old fel- 
low, but hardy and willing; and two 
others who assisted in the carrying. 

We took with us enough bread to last 
but three days, intending to “| at the 
different houses and villages on the road. 
Our only luxury was half a pound of tea, 
which was reserved for wet nights or in 
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case any one caught fever. Of rice, 
sugar, coffee, or tinned meats, we had 
none, depending on our huntsmen for 
fish, flesh, and fowl, and on the inhabi- 
tants for bread and vegetables. 

The whole village assembled to witness 
our start, and all sorts of calamities were 
prophesied as the probable result of our 
rashness in venturing into the heart of 
the country of the ferocious Arecoonahs, 
the hereditary foes of the Macusis. These 
doleful predictions failed to daunt us, and 
we took our way in a northerly direction 
across the rolling savannah of coarse, 
wiry grass. In the blue distance we saw 
the Pacaraima Mountains, over which we 
were to pass. Coming to a bend in the 
river Pirara, we had a refreshing bath, 
and afterwards indulged in a smoke and 
a drink of sowboorow, which is merely 
water with a little cassava bread soaked 
init. While resting here Eddington shot 
an iguana, and thus provided us with fresh 
meat for dinner. Pursuing our journey, 
we twice crossed the Pirara, which mean- 
ders very much in this region. At one 
of the bends we passed a wooden frame 
which had been used for preventing the 
return of the manatee in the dry season 
to the Amazon, from which river they as- 
cend the small tributaries to breed. The 
wooden frame had fallen into disrepair; 
the Indians do not like the flesh of the 
manatee —a fact for which I cannot ac- 
count, knowing from experience how de- 
licious and how wholesome it is. 

We camped on the banks of the river 
Nappi, and after another bath we pre- 
a our dinner, which consisted of the 

efore-mentioned iguana, to which we 
added a duckler. These just sufficed to 
supply our wants and those of our Fal- 
staffian army. We were favored with a 
lovely night, the bright moon casting her 
luminous rays over our faces as we lay in 
our hammocks. 

We were on the march next morning 
by six o’clock, and, after a brisk walk 
over a fine stretch of grass land, reached 
another bend of the Pirara. Some of the 
party got in, and waded down the shallow 
stream towards the Ireng. About one 
P.M. we reached a landing-place, where 
we found a canoe, which we had ordered 
to be in readiness. The rest of our party 
here rejoined us, and we pursued our way 
to the stream Sourapee, where we camped 
for the night. We were sitting down to 
a rather meagre dinner, consisting of 
iguana, when one of our Arecoonah hunts- 
men appeared with a fine doe on his 





shoulders. The scene at once changed 
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as if by magic. Some set to work to skin 
the animal, some to cut him, and others 
to prepare a large fire. We dined sump- 
tuously and slept in comfort. 

Our next day’s journey was less agree- 
able than its predecessors, as our way lay 
across a most uneven savannah, the hil- 
locks and hollows in which were hidden 
from our view by the tall grass. But we 
were well provided with food, having se- 
cured three fine does. We were totally 
without water, however, and in the hope 
of reaching some before nightfall we 
pressed on at a rapid rate. About two 
o’clock we came upon one of the most 
refreshing sights I have ever seen. A 
splendid sheet of bright blue water lay 
before us, the breeze rippling its surface 
till it sparkled like a million gems. The 
beach was of snow-white sand, bordered 
by a belt of fine cashew-trees, which gave 
us ample shade from the burning sun. 
This lake is named Culucurana. We 
doffed our clothes and plunged into the 
cool water, and swam about till dinner- 
time. The Pacaraima Mountains, now 
within a day’s march, made a rich back- 
ground to the scene before us. Some of 
the slopes presented a surface of bright, 
velvety grass, and others were crowned 
with the more sombre foliage of trees. 
When the moon came up, illuminating 
the hills, sending right across the lake a 
broad band of light, and disclosing the 
swarthy figures of the Indians in our 
camp, the picture was one which could 
never be forgotten. 

We entered the Pacaraima range on 
the 25th, and after crossing a small moun- 
tain descended into a valley beyond. We 
passed two shallow streams — the Una- 
mara and a branch of the Unamara 
—and reached the village of Boonia, 
inhabited by half-bred Macusis. We 
were here fortunate enough to be able to 
purchase a gourd of salt, of which pre- 
cious article we were obliged to be as 
careful as if it were gold, having forgotten 
to take any with us from Karenacru. 
There was an Indian at this place who 
had been to a mission station on the De- 
marara River to be “improved upon,” and 
who had come up country to “improve 
upon” other Indians. He had with him 
a small religious book entitled “Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Old Testa- 
ment,” with prayers at the end in the 
Acawoi language, which but few Macusis 
understand. His practice was to collect 
afew Indians around him, and read, or 
rather pretend to read, from the book. I 
got him to read to me whilst I looked over 
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the book, but I found he did not even 
know the letters, and was merely repeat- 
ing over and over again a prayer which he 
had learned by rote. The Indians, how- 
ever, were pleased to think it very won- 
derful, and said, as Cephas translated to 
me, “God has come out this side.” The 
rogue makes rather a good thing of it. 
He disdains work, and is always sure 
to get the best of whatever is going. 
Whilst I was there he prophesied that 
God was going to burn the world up by 
the following Christmas. Short-dated 
prophecies are rarely trustworthy. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of Boonia 
followed us when we set out for the next 
village, Ikaouta, where we heard bread 
was procurable. Arrived there, the peo- 
ple brought us gourds of drink, appar- 
ently made from Indian corn and the 
bitter cassava. A suspicion crossed my 
mind that it had been chewed by the 
women, paiwarri-fashion; but being ex- 
tremely thirsty, I drank insilence. Here, 
too, we got a good supply of excellent 
tobacco. In the afternoon, the Indian 
preacher from Boonia, accompanied by 
one of his wives, appeared, and offered 
us four small cakes of cassava bread ata 
ridiculously exorbitant price in powder, 
caps, and beads. We declined to treat 
with him, but the same four cakes were 
brought to us later on by another Indian, 
and we bought them from him, together 
with a quantity of plantains, for about 
twenty hooks. The preacher took his 
revenge by warning some of the villagers 
ahead not to supply us with food, “as we 
would not pay for it,” and we were put to 
some inconvenience in consequence. 

While at Ikaouta, I climbed to the top 
of one of the mountains, and got a mag- 
nificent view of the whole valley, with its 
lovely expanses of green grass, varied 


with the belts of trees which line the 


banks of the stream in its serpentine 
course between the hills. Dotted about 
were Indian dwellings, with their round- 
pointed roofs, whilst light patches in the 
neighboring bush showed the spots where 
the cassava — the staff of life in these lat- 
itudes — was cultivated. The scene was 
full of repose and beauty, and I regretted 
to leave it, the more so as a pleasant 
breeze was blowing, while in the valley 
below the atmosphere was hot and pain- 
fully still. We camped in the open air, as 
usual, and next morning pushed on 
through the village of Yakoowah-outa 
(outa means the head or rise of a river 
or stream), over hills and along vallevs 
and across dimpling streams, amongst 
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scenery of the rarest beauty. The som- 
bre foliage of the trees on the mountain- 
sides was finely set off by the silvery 
cascades pouring over the purple rocks. 
All Nature here dons her most beautiful 
attire, and one wonders that scenes of 
such tranquil loveliness should for gen- 
erations be allowed to remain utterly 
unknown. We slung our hammocks that 
afternoon in a small copse on the banks of 
the Conawahouta. Our way during part 
of the day had been over broken white 
quartz, very pretty to look at, but painful 
enough to travel over. 

After a comfortable night’s rest we 
started at daybreak, and by g A.M. (July 
28) reached an Indian house called Cone- 
y-caru, where we waited for some hours 
while the inhabitants made cassava bread. 
We here made the discovery that our 
guide “ Stiggins” —right proud he was 
of his name, not having the least notion 
what it meant —had been causing us 
great disadvantage by telling the natives 
as we came along that we had enormous 
quantities of goods, that we were prepared 
to pay fabulous prices for food, and that 
now was their time to make their market. 
His object, no doubt, was to ingratiate 
himself with the inhabitants in view of 
some future expedition. Stiggins’s own 
appetite was immoderately large, with the 
inconvenient habit of expanding when- 
ever our supplies were running short; 
then he would gorge himself with food as 
if to provide a reserve fund, in the event 
of bankruptcy in our commissariat. The 
other Indians followed suit whenever they 
could get the opportunity. And we 
found it difficult to prevent opportunities 
arising for indulgence in contraband 
lunches. If Eddington and I walked at 
the head of the party, Stiggins and his 
son, who always carried some part of our 
provisions, would lag behind, and innu- 
merable small inroads would be made on 
our slender stock. If, on the other hand, 
we walked last, the devoted pair would 
dart ahead in the most vigorous style, and 
by the time we were able to come up with 
them they would be wiping their lips ina 
comfortable state of satiety. There was 
one method of protection indeed that was 
available. One of us might have kept in 
front of the party while the other brought 
up the rear. But the plan would have 
separated us, and put an end to those con- 
versations and that courage-inspiring 
companionship which proved so great a 
support and comfort to us. And after 
duly debating the great question —in an 
adventurous journey with the danger 
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always before us of a stoppage of supplies 
and the obtaining of more a 
precarious, the careful husbanding of such 
as we had was a — question indeed — 
we agreed to endure the peculation and 
continue the companionship. We were 
not able to make much headway after 
leaving Cone-y-caru, and we slung our 
hammocks late in the afternoon by the 
side of a small stream of good water. 

On our eighth day out we found, to our 
great satisfaction, that every member of 
the party was in excellent condition for 
continuing our tramp. Leaving our camp- 
ing-ground we arrived in a few hours at 
the bank of a rocky and well-wooded 
stream, called Ovie-outa. Here we bathed, 
rested, smoked, and drank the cooling 
sowboorow. We then made our wa 
through what Cephas was pleased to call 
a “path” in the thick bush. Path there 
was none, in any rational meaning of the 
word. The tangled undergrowth was so 
thick that it had evidently been but sel- 
dom traversed, and, except perhaps to the 
discerning eye of an Indian, the way we 
took was undistinguishable from the bush 
on either hand. Aftera toilsome journey, 
with all our baggage, over some immense 
steep granite slabs, we emerged upon a 
grassy, undulating savannah; but here, 
instead of the smooth course we imagined 
before us, we found the ground covered 
with white pebbles, pink-veined and beau- 
tiful to look at, but almost as sharp as 
knives, and, in spite of the utmost caution, 
causing us great pain as we gingerly 
walked over them. Our foot-gear had not 
been calculated for this sort of travelling. 
However, we plodded on and came to a 
steep hill, from the top of which, as 
Stiggins told us, we could see Roraima. 
And sure enough we did, but only just. 
Waétipu hid the greater portion, and the 
outline of the remainder was just discerni- 
ble in the hazy distance. Away to the 
west, in Brazil, we could distinguish the 
Sapong Mountain, a huge cone; and 
masses of mountains lay on all sides of 
us. The sight was very imposing, and 
there was everywhere an air of intense 
loneliness. No curling smoke from the 
sheltered valleys told of human habita- 
tions, nor was there any sign of bird or 
beast save here and there a minute speck 
in the heavens, which we knew to be the 
vulture soaring in huge circles over our 
heads. They seemed to be watching us, 
and were possibly waiting to make mental 
note of where we should camp, in order 
to gather the scraps after our departure. 
We descended into a broad valley with a 
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stream (the Kaipong, a tributary of the 
Ireng) running along the bottom, its 
course being clearly mapped out by the 
fringe of trees along its margin. On the 
Seale of this stream we came to a lonely 
Indian house, whose occupants were three 
women and a baby. The sudden appari- 
tion of two darranickeri, or white men 
almost frightened the women out of their 
wits, they apparently imagining that we 
were jumbies or evil spirits. They gradu- 
ally became calmer as we spoke to them 
in Macusi, and when our men came up 
and explained who we were and what our 
errand was, they laughed heartily and 
seemed rather to enjoy the joke. We 
ursued our way for about half a mile be- 
ore camping for the night. The green 
grass was dotted over with huge patches 
of white stone, giving a pleasant, cool 
appearance to the scene, and making it 
rather resemble a green park after a thaw 
and while mounds of snow remain here 
and there. The atmosphere now began 
to get cooler every day, and in the ear] 
oe our Indians shivered percepti- 
The earlier part of our way next morn- 
ing y through long grass heavily laden 
with dew, which saturated our boots as 
completely as if we had forded a river. 
We met a few indians of the Ingarregou 
tribe, te no eta fellows, but per- 
fectly harmless. While we were resting 
near a glorious little waterfall on the river 
Hiawah, our Indians made themselves 
sandals out of the lower part of the 
leaves of the ita palm, using the fronds, 
peeled and twisted, as laces to attach 
them to their feet. Mounting a steep 
hill, we came to a fine plateau, at the end 
of which was an almost perpendicular 
cliff about two hundred feet high. This 
we had to climb, and very stiff work we 
found it. The Indians were quite jaded 
with the exertion, and Cephas, who 
was completely blown, exclaimed, “Oh, 
buckra! why you go bring a’ we poor 
people here so? for kill a’ we?” De- 
scending into a large circular valley, we 
came to a fine clear stream named the 
Irewai-mai-kapo, on the banks of which 
we slung our hammocks for the night. 
Early in the morning the rain came down 
a thick, cold drizzle; we all turned out 
and lighted the fires, made a little tea, 
and ate our last piece of cassava. We 
started as soon as the light of day ap- 
peared, and in a short time the hot sun 
came out and restored to us the comfort 
of warmth and dry raiment. We fol- 
lowed the course of the Irewai-mai-kapo 
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until we came to a part where it plunged 
over a ledge of rock, forming.a cascade of 
about seventy feet. From this point we 
ascended a mountain, from which we saw 
the gigantic Roraima looming large but 
indistinct in the distance. Crossing the 
mountain river Karakanang, we made all 
haste forward in the hope of reach- 
ing some habitations, as our provisions 
were quite exhausted. After a long and 
toilsome journey, up and down rough 
steep hills and through neglected bush 
paths, interlaced with lianas and all kinds 
of underwood, we arrived at two Ingarre- 
gou houses. The Indians here gave us 
calabashes of drink, prepared from the 
root of the tannia. It was not nectar, 
but we thought it refreshing under the 
circumstances. They also scraped and 
baked some cassava for us, so that we 
were soon able to restore the inner man 
with hot bread and a broiled pigeon that 
one of our huntsmen had managed to 
shoot. Later in the day the huntsman 
brought in two fine toucans, a pigeon, and 
a greenish bird with blue head, like an 
English jay in shape, but longer in the 
tail. These we boiled together, adding a 
little corn, cayenne pepper, and salt, and 
we all dined sumptuously from the savory 
mess. 

We remained at this village —named 
Karakanang, after the river—for the 
whole of the next day, our object being 
to gather in an ample supply of bread 
before venturing into a country where we 
_—_ find en in obtaining it. We 
bade adieu to our hospitable entertainers 
on the 2nd of August, having obtained 
ten cakes of bread and a promise of fur- 
ther supplies on our return. From the 
tops of the hills which we traversed we 
got magnificent views of the surrounding 
country; Roraima pos, Sees however, 
partly hidden by the big Waétipu. After 
crossing numerous gullies and streams, 
we came to a high hill, which we ascend- 
ed, and found that the top was a level 
plain extending for many miles. We 
were here met by three Indians who had 
heard we were going to Roraima, and who 
brought us pumpkins, papaws, corn, and 
bread. They demanded very exorbitant 
prices, but we succeeded in coming toa 
bargain, and the payment had no sooner 
been made than two women who had 
been with the Indians, but had remained 
in the background, came running up, anx- 
ious to overhaul the proceeds. On this 
day we bathed in a deliciously cool, clear 
pool, about five feet deep, the bottom 
lined with slabs of jasper so evenly dove- 
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tailed, that, feeling with one’s feet, one 
could not tell the places where they were 
joined. It was more like the work of 
skilled masons than a tank formed by 
nature. From this point bits of red jas- 
per cropped up all along our route; and 
after crossing a stream called the Ynar, 
we came to a jasper hill, pink, red, and 
dark brown. Our men collected a quan- 
tity of good pieces, which they stowed 
away, to carry with them on their return. 
They use jasper instead of flint for strik- 
ing fire. 

We slept by the banks of the Cotinga 
that night, and next morning followed the 
course of that river for about a mile, when 
we forded it, though not without great 
difficulty and some danger. A hunt after 
a large ant-bear and its final capture re- 
lieved the monotony of the day’s march. 
When we awoke next morning, being then 
at a very high elevation, we found our- 
selves enveloped in a big cloud, our ham- 
mocks and ourselves wet through, and all 
of us excessively cold. A fine, clear day 
followed, and we pursued our way amid 
increasing difficulties till we arrived at a 
house close to the foot of Waétipu, where 
we obtained plantains and corn. We 
were glad to leave the house by daybreak, 
as it swarmed with fleas. Having made 
some purchases, we crossed the Rona, a 
shallow but rugged stream, and ascended 
a wooded steep covered with the moun- 
tain silvabally and bullet-tree. On the 
top we found a large tract of slightly 
undulating table-land, from which rises 
Waétipu, looking very imposing in the 
rays of the morning sun. The plateau is 
intersected by streamlets running in all 
directions from the mountain, which 
seems to be one vast spring. Water 
welled and oozed out of its sides, from 
near the top even, and trickling down the 
bare mountain shone like a network of 
glaciers. Yellowish grass, wiry and 
stunted, with a few stunted trees dotted 
about in clumps, formed the only cover- 
ing to the rocks. Pursuing our way, we 
passed a small mountain called Marima; 
and then a little farther Roraima, half 
enveloped in thick white clouds and look- 
ing very grand, came in sight. We 
camped on the banks of a cold, clear 
stream called the Hokkoi (Indian for 
“snake ”). The night proved rainy and 
cold, and we were without shelter of any 
kind. Large wood-fires, which we kept 
burning during the night, provided us 
with some warmth. We started again at 
dawn and pursued our way through long, 
wet grass and occasionally up steep hills, 
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keeping up a ane pace, until we came 
to a valley with a large stream running 
along it, named the Arapoopooh. On the 
banks we found a prettily-situated village, 
Toorooie, with Roraima, about three 
miles off, seeming to tower over it. Sir 
Robert Schomburgh visited this village 
in the course of his travels; and the 
Indian chief, who greeted us in kindly 
fashion, told us that the distinguished 
traveller had appointed him captain of 
Roraima, since when he has called him- 
self Captain Simon. Captain Simon was 
kind and useful to us in many ways, par- 
ticularly in the matter of supplies. 

We bade adieu to him on the eighteenth 
day of our march from Karenacru (Au- 
gust 8th), and, crossing the Arapoopooh, 
ascended numerous steeps till we reached 
a large plateau which runs partly round 
Roraima. Here Captain Simon had 
thoughtfully erected and fitted up for us 
a commodious banaboo. Roraima looked 
very majestic in the sinking sun, but a 
glance sufficed to show that any attempt 
to climb it at this point must be hopeless. 
Next morning we crossed the river Co- 
wah, which rises at the south-east corner 
of Roraima; and after seeing Roraima 
No. 2—for there are two of these enor- 
mous elevated plateaux, ipersh the Indi- 
ans have but the one nafne for them — 
approached the belt of bush which sur- 
rounds these massive walls of rock. We 
built a banaboo here, and after breakfast 
sent some of our Indians on a hunting 
expedition, while my companion and | 
sought to push our way to the base. So 
intensely thick, however, did we find the 
bush that we had to cut or beat down 
every step we took. In every direction 
forms of vegetation, entirely new to us, 
presented themselves. Tree ferns twenty 
feet high, new kinds of palm-trees, lovely 
flowers with delicious scent, mosses and 
ivies, lay all around us. After two hours’ 
vigorous toil we returned to the stream to 
bathe, and had a fine view of Kukenaam 
waterfall, coming perpendicularly down 
the south-east face of the second Ro- 
raima. It is a magnificent waterfall, and 
the Indians say there is a big sea at the 
top of Roraima, and that the waves keep 
tumbling over the edge. After its first 
pitch of two thousand feet or so it forms 
numerous fine cascades, and then winds 
its way into the Brazils till it falls into 
the Yurani, which joins the Caroni, a 
branch of the Orinoco. 

The weather we experienced was tanta- 
lizingly capricious. Heavy showers fell 
for perhaps half an hour at a stretch, and 
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whilst we were cold and drenched we 
could see the Brazils lying just below us, 
and Venezuela to the right, bathed in glo- 
rious sunshine. Every now and then the 
clouds would envelope us, so that for a 
few minutes we could not see any object 
ten yards off; then they would descend 
below our level and leave us in a bright, 
delicious atmosphere, the flowers and 
ferns glittering with beads of dew, as if 
they had just been decorated with myriads 
of jewels. At this height we felt exces- 
sively cold after the sudden transition 
from the heat of the plains. We were 
not too well off for clothing, but our In- 
dians, who had little or none, sat shiver- 
ing around the fire, and could scarcely be 
induced to stir. Our example of keeping 
up the circulation by constant exercise 
did not commend itself to them. 

Heather not unlike that in our own 
country was plentiful, but as for grouse 
we were content to dream of it. Ground 
orchids, deliciously scented parasites, and 
dwarf pine-apple plants (unfortunately not 
in bearing) in great numbers, helped to 
make up the almost impenetrable bush 
which it was our first object to get 
through. 

The rain came down in torrents during 
the night, and our banaboo was not very 
water-tight. We succeeded in getting a 
fair amount of rest notwithstanding, and 
next morning, after a meagre breakfast of 
maroudi drumsticks and cassava pap, we 
started off, with two of our Aracoonah 
Indians carrying cutlasses, to resume our 
labors inthe bush. After six hours’ in- 
cessant labor, we reached the wall of the 
great Roraima, having cut through, in- 
cluding what we had done on the previous 
day, about half a mile of the densest bush 
I ever had to encounter. We found that 
the vast mural precipice was not perpen- 
dicular, as we had supposed and as it has 
always been described, but overhanging, 
which seemed to destroy the hope of our 
ever being able to ascend it. It was 
evident that man had never troubled 
the locality before us, nor wild beasts 
either. We crossed slippery, decayed 
logs, crawled beneath arching branches, 
and crept up curious holes surrounded by 
masses of vegetation, living and decayed. 
Occasionally we had to traverse a steep 
bank covered with wet, slippery moss, 
and at other times surmount disjointed 
masses of rock, bare, wet, and slimy. 
Everything was damp and rank. Wet 
mosses and ivy clung in festoons to every 
tree and branch to which we had to cling 
for support or to drag ourselves up, and 
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our hands were almost frozen. Added to 
this, an icy rain fell upon us in huge drops 
nearly the whole time we were cutting our 
way. 

Porkape it was some reward for our 
discomfort that we met with trees and 
plants totally different from anything we 
had ever seen. Cephas, our Carib guide, 
who is an old bushman and knows the 
name of every tree that grows on the 
savannahs and along the rivers, did not 
know what to make of it. His exclama- 
tions of surprise were constant, as each 
new form of vegetable life came to sight. 
Ferns were in endless variety, from the 
tiny parsley to the gigantic tree. Mosses, 
too, of strange hue and shape, dripping 
with the clearest water, formed little grot- 
toes among the trees and rocks; almost 
leading one to expecta brilliant fairy to 
emerge and demand by whose leave or 
authority we were thus rudely hacking 
our way through her sacred domain. 
Waxy flowers of pink, scarlet, blue, and 
lilac, some like fuchsias, some like our 
home snowdrop, were to be seen in count- 
less numbers. One description which 
particularly abounded was like a white 
camellia, similar in foliage also, with ex- 
quisite scent, and from six to eight inches 
in diameter. Some of the plants bore 
masses of brilliant flowers and no leaves 
at all; and some had red berries like the 
mountain-ash. When within about sixty 
yards of the end of the bush, the huge 
cliff towering high over our heads, we 
came into a tangled brake of prickly 
branches, which we both remarked looked 
very like the English blackberry-bush. 
Judge of our delight and astonishment 
when on looking about we discovered 
some flowers, and then some fruit, quite 
ripe, and found that it was the real iden- 
tical blackberry that as boys we had so 
often eaten in old England! We never 
enjoyed anything more thoroughly. A 
blackberry feast on Roraima! How the 
plant ever got there must remain a puzzle. 
The Indians had never seen it before and 
were doubtful about tasting the fruit, but 
when they saw us eating so confidently 
they followed our example and _ heartily 
enjoyed the little luxury. 

When we reached the face of Roraima, 
we sat down for some time to enjoy the 
scene. We could now realize for the first 
time the gigantic proportions of the rock, 
and, alas! we could also realize that from 
the spot which we had reached, and with 
our lack of appliances, it was inaccessible. 
Though only at the base of the perpendic- 
ular wall itself, we had attained a great 
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height, and except when the mist inter- 
cepted the view the atmosphere was so 
clear as to make the distances of the va- 
rious points within sight appear much 
less than they really were. 

Cutting down some more of the bush 
and palm-trees, we were able to get a 
magnificent glimpse of the surrounding 
country. The plain below us seemed 
comparatively flat, with we mounds 
here and there; but we well knew, from 
having traversed them, that the “slight 
mounds” were good stiff hills. 

Had circumstances permitted us to 
stay —especially had our negotie, with 
which we paid the Indians for the food 
and their wages, not shown symptoms of 
exhaustion — we should certainly have 
continued the path along the face of the 
mountain. By that means we might have 
discovered some cleft or watercourse up 
which an ascent could be made. So far 
as I could judge, the gorge which divided 
the two parts of Roraima would be the 
likeliest starting-point for such an at- 
tempt. But we have no positive knowl- 
edge on the subject, and previous to our 
experiment no human wp was ever 
known to penetrate the belt of bush which 
encircles and protects the solitude of 
Roraima. 

Before quitting the cliff, we cut our 
initials on a piece of rock, and afterwards 
made the welkin ring with the song 
“Three Cheers for the Red, White, and 
Blue.” Doubtless this was the first time 
that song had been heard there, and I 
must add that the Indians were greatly 
amused. The return journey was not 
accomplished without sundry slippings 
and stumblings, not to mention disastrous 
rents to our clothing, but we were heartily 
glad to get shelter in our banaboo once 
more, and exchange our drenched and 
mutilated attire for drier and more com- 
fortable covering. 

Rain fell heavily at intervals during the 
night. Pretty ideas are often associated 
with the word “cascade;” but to have 
little leaping rivulets penetrating your 
roof and sousing you in your hammock 
while you are trying to get a few hours’ 
much-needed sleep, will be admitted to 
be many degrees removed from the height 
of ecstasy. When the morning came, we 
were numb with cold and the fire was 
nearly out—temporary ills which soon 
were remedied. By puffing the embers 
and piling on more wood we soon got a 
cheerful blaze, and a cup of hot pap made 
our frozen blood circulate once more. 
Then (having finished all our food) we 
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began to descend, and, after a fatiguing 
pedestrian exercise of the “go-as-you- 
like ” kind, we in a couple of hours reachd 
the banks of the Kukenaam. Eddington 
and I swam across, our retinue finding 
their way over at some shallow rapids 
higher up the river. Walking in a north- 
erly direction, we soon came to a rocky 
stream called the Ter, which rises in 
Roraima. We then changed our course 
to south by west, and turned our backs 
on the great mountain. Journeying on 
till one o’clock, we came to the dwelling 
of our = where we were cordially 
shaken by the hand by a number of In- 
dian women who had assembled to meet 
us. One of them revelled in a calico 
gown, very dirty, but still bearing faint 
traces of a bygone whiteness. This lady, 
who assumed some peculiar rank among 
her companions, was particular in her 
attentions to us. She offered up what 
seemed to be avery short prayer, followed 
by what I thought a very long sermon. 
We were often able to detect the name of 
Makanaima during her discourse, but all 
the rest was lost to us. Meanwhile the 
other ladies, less distinguished but more 
practical, ministered to our bodily wants 
by bringing out several pots of Kallaloo 
boiled with peppers, besides a good sup- 
ply of cassava pap and a drink called 
beltiri, which is really only another vari- 
ety of paiwarri. 

The house was comparatively new and 
large, and was happily free from that 
almost universal pest of Indian houses, 
the chigoe. We were therefore not re- 
luctant to make a halt here. When she 
had concluded her discourse, the lady of 
the calico gown sat down to bake cassava 
bread on a thin circular stone about three 
feet in diameter. She told me it was for 
us, and that she wanted plenty of beads 
and calico for it. Her only other garment 
beside the piece of calico was the national 
queyon, and whenever she chose to sit 
down she hoisted her skirt over her head 
in a way that was most embarrassing to 
behold. 

We remained at Man66-pdtah-pooh — 
that is the name of the place, and I am 
told it is Aracoonah for “the young girl 
with bad feet” !—all that night, but 
could obtain little sleep. The house, as 
I have said, was large for an Indian dwell- 
ing, but there were no fewer than fifty-five 
people in it, besides a number of dogs, 
and the only door was tightly closed. 
The children and dogs kept up an inter- 
mittent chorus of sounds which were any- 
thing but soothing; and, to add to our 
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discomfort, seven big fires were kept up. 
Such a strong cold wind was, however, 
blowing, that we were glad to be inside, 
hot and stifling though it was. Before 
dawn some of the more wakeful members 
of the household began to pray aloud, the 
prayer consisting of a curious jumble of 
fragments out of some of the genealogical 
chapters of the Bible done into the Ara- 
coonah tongue. Following this there was 
a lengthy discourse by the lady of the 
dirty dress, which, however, she had dis- 
carded for the more simple national cos- 
tume of an apron of beads. We left 
M4n66-pétah-pooh, with little regret, at 
as early an hour as we could conveniently 
get away. 
MONTAGU FLINT, F.R.G.S. 


From Tinsley’s Magazine. 
A PERSIAN GARDEN-PARTY. 


BY A GUEST, 


I HAD been invited by the wife of the 
chief banker of Shiraz to spend a day with 
her and a party of ladies at a village about 
five miles from the city. 

On the day fixed I left the town soon 
after sunrise, and, attended by two ser- 
vants, rode through one of its ruined 
gates; the way under it was lined with 
sleeping soldiers, who raised their heads 
to have a look at a Feringhee woman, 
who is still an object of curiosity. Hav- 
ing crossed the bed of a river now quite 
dry, we rode for three miles between high 
mud walls, over which could be seen the 
gorgeous scarlet flowers of the pomegran- 
ate, of which acres are grown in this part. 
We constantly met droves of donkeys 
laden with rhubarb for the market; this 
grows wild on the neighboring hills. It 
was now very hot, and I was not sorry to 
see asmall door in one of the walls, at 
which a crowd of servants were waiting, 
who at once pressed forward apparently 
to assist, but I fancy in reality to satisfy 
their curiosity. 1 was now taken throug 
a large compound, with the usual tank and 
trees in the centre, round the walls of 
which were tied about thirty white don- 
keys ; these were the steeds of the guests, 
and are of considerable value, often cost- 
ing as much as a good horse. On leav- 
ing the compound, a black servant came 
forward and gave me a large bouquet of 
roses, very tastefully arranged. I was 
now joined by the confidential women of 
the hostess, and taken to aroom to change 
my habit for a cool dress. This done, 





I was conducted into the presence of my 
hostess; and, after a grand ceremony of 
bowing and endless flowery speeches, we 
all sat down on very soft cushions, em- 
broidered with gold thread (such a thing 
as achair was not to be seen). After a 
little conversation, a cloth was spread on 
the carpets, and dishes, containing all the 
varieties of sweets for which the country 
is famous, were arranged in long rows. 
I may mention rhubarb was cut in thin 
slices and eaten with salt quite raw. 
Melon-seeds, salted, were also very plen- 
tiful, and pistachio nuts were strewn over 
most dishes. Several sorts of sherbet, 
with lumps of snow, were handed round, 
and, at intervals, the kalian, or water-pipe, 
made its appearance, and the ladies took 
frequent draws atit. The guests having 
eaten as many of the sweets as they felt 
inclined, carefully tied up some more in a 
small cloth, ready for eating from time to 
time. We then entered into a very lively 
conversation, chiefly consisting in my an- 
swering the numerous questions as to my 
dress, the cost of it, the way my husband 
treated me, what money I had, etc. One 
elderly lady advised me when I wanted a 
new dress to wait until my husband came 
in for his dinner, and then to ask for it. 
If not granted, to scream and cry, until 
the hungry man gave permission. This is, 
I believe, what many of them do, but I 
fancy it has not always the desired effect. 
They questioned me very closely as to 
the mode of punishment adopted by hus- 
bands to their wives; they, most of them, 
had had very intimate relations with a 
stick, and hardly believed my denial that 
my case was not so. Another lady ex- 
pressed great surprise at my being able 
to read and write Persian. She wondered 
what use it could possibly be to a woman, 
as the payment of a small sum to a scribe 
would get a letter far better written. I 
said, “ But suppose you should want to 
write something you did not wish every 
one to hear about?” This she thought 
was not likely, as everything is openly 
discussed before servants, and by them 
carried to the bazaars. The entrance of 
a Jew and his son playing on the guitar 
interrupted our chat, and we listened for 
an hour to some of the odes of Hafiz, 
after which a collection was made, and 
the liberality or stinginess of each freely 
commented upon. We were informed 
that breakfast would be ready in half an 
hour. 

I will here give a description of my 
hostess and her dress. She wore a bright- 
red satin skirt, richly embroidered with 
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gold lace; it was very full and short, 
arely reaching to her knees; a loose 
jacket of blue velvet, also much trimmed 
—this time with silver lace; the sleeves 
were made of Cashmere shawl, buttoned 
by about twenty small steel buttons. She 
wore several necklaces, most of them very 
massive, and studded with fine turquoises. 
On her head she wore a white shaw], with 
a band of jewels round her forehead, and 
at one side a large pearl star. She had 
on both arms at least a dozen bracelets — 
some handsome ones, some only bands of 
colored glass. Her feet were covered 
with coarse white socks ; her shoes green 
leather, with scarlet heels. Some of the 
ladies wore bright-red trousers reaching 
to the ankle; but this was quite the ex- 
ception. They wore a long veil reaching 
from head to foot, generally made of some 
smart print or muslin. I ought to men- 
tion that every lady wore a small leather 
case round her neck, containing some 
earth from Mecca and verses from the 
Koran. The faces of my hostess and 
friends were much decorated, the eye- 
brows broadened and carried quite across 
the nose. Some had small designs tat- 
tooed on the cheeks. The hair is very 
long and thick, generally dyed red; it is 
worn plaited, in many thin tails, twisted 
with gold thread. The hands are well- 
shaped, but nails and palms are stained a 
dark red. 

Soon after noon breakfast was an- 
nounced. Two slaves brought a silver 
jug containing rose-water, which was 
poured over our hands; we then sat down 
at a cloth, spread as usual on the floor. 
Large dishes of rice, boiled to perfection, 
fowls and meat cooked in every manner 
possible; all dishes highly colored with 
saffron, and very much flavored with 
mint; fruit with mutton, dates with eggs, 
everything very greasy; large flat cakes 
of bread which served for plates. The 
guests plunged their hands into the rice, 
tore a piece of meat off where they liked, 
and ate very much and very fast. M 
knife and fork were much approved of, 
as keeping one’s hands clean. Several 
tried to use them, but as they had a very 
indefinite notion of the use of the knife, I 
was not surprised to see one lip bleeding. 
My hostess tore off all the choicest bits, 
and piled them on my plate, sweets and 
meats all at once. We had sherbet-and- 
water passed round in wooden bowls. I 
was not invited to drink with them, but a 
glass bowl, holding about a quart, was 
put before me, containing most excellent 
sherbet made of limes. Every one, hav- 
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ing eaten plentifully, stood up and thanked 
the hostess, who led the way into a large 
cool room, with a tank in the centre; 
cushions were laid about, and then all 
soon composed themselves for their sies- 
ta, and for two hours everything was 
quiet. On waking up, rose-water was again 
brought, and a brown powder, which the 
ladies dusted over their hands and faces. 
We then went to another room, where we 
found a band of musicians, who played in 
a very monotonous way for some time; 
it seemed to give great satisfaction to 
most of those present, who clapped their 
hands and screamed for more. A collec- 
tion was again made for the performers. 
Servants entered with trays of cherries, 
plums, and nuts: the hostess gave a por- 
tion to each guest, the more favored ones 
getting about double. <A walk in the 
garden was then proposed; all the veils 
were put on for fear of meeting any one, 
and we went out into a very fine garden 
full of fruit-trees, water running between 
each row: the shade and coolness were 
very grateful. After a time out here, one 
is at no loss to wonder why the Persians 
are so fond of trees and water. 

The garden must have been about fort 
acres in extent; half was planted with 
vines. The hostess gathered several 
grapes and gave them to me, very small 
and sour; 1 passed them on, and the 
were soon eaten. Unripe fruit is ve | 
liked, and eaten generally with salt. 

We returned to the house for tea, which 
was served boiling hot in cups like a 
doll’s, with tiny spoons. The tea was 
very sweet and made with rose-water. 
No milk was to be had. Half an hour 
later excellent ices were brought; and 
the clever way in which the ladies ate 
them with their fingers excited no small 
surprise in my mind. There was a stream 
running in front of the room, and one lady 
suggested that they should all adjourn to 
the side of it and sit with their feet in the 
water. This was accordingly done. I 
had many pressing invitations to remove 
my boots and do the same, which I de- 
clined. Now the talking was fast and 
loud ; every sort of trick was played on 
their neighbors by those near them ; snow 
was thrown about — not made into a ball, 
but in a loose mass. I showed them how 
to make a ball, which greatly pleased 
them. They improved on my pattern by 
putting green plums in the centre. At 
this game they played for some time; 
then the duties of the toilette appeared to 
have a claim on them, and from every 
pocket appeared a small mirror, pots and 
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papers containing powders and unguents 
for the beautifying of their faces. The 
contemplation of their charms when 
freshly touched up afforded them the 
greatest satisfaction. I made a remark 
as to the length of one lady’s hair. In a 
minute every head was uncovered, in 
order that I might judge of the merits of 
each one. Some was very long and fine, 
but all of the uniform color. 

Several children now made their en- 
trance — quaint little things, terribly shy 
at the sight of a white face. It was hard 
work to persuade them to take sweets and 
fruit from me. They are taught great re- 
spect, never | or sitting down before 
their parents until told to do so. They 
are generally very smartly dressed in satin 
and velvet. I never have seen them play- 
ing as English children do. They sit 
listening to everything that is said, and, 
if possible, pulling flowers to pieces ; this, 
by the way, is a very favorite amusement 
a Persians of all ages. As it was now 
nearly sunset, and T was quite ready to 
leave my friends, who, though full of hos- 
pitable wishes were a little tiring, I went 
to my hostess, and, in the best Persian 
I could muster, made my salaams and 
thanks for the pleasures of the day. 
Great grief was expressed at my leaving, 
and they all showed a desire to embrace 
me most affectionately. This I managed 
to evade, and my hands were heartily 
shaken and showers of rose-leaves thrown 
over me. Two large bouquets of roses 
were given me. One young girl sug- 
gested that one was for my husband. A 
small party ventured, with their veils 
closely drawn round their faces, to come 
into the compound and see my horse. 
They did not think him superior to their 
donkeys, and the plain saddle and bridle 
were much disparaged. They have a 
great deal of silver about their trappings. 
At last I managed to say my final fare- 
well, and rode cff. It was very cool and 
pleasant; the sun setting behind the 
mountains tinted the whole landscape 
with a red-and-gold color never seen in 
England. I rode quickly to Shiraz, on 
the whole much amused with my first ex- 
perience of life among the Persian ladies. 


From The Leisure Hour. 
MUSIC IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


THERE are many references to the mu- 
sic found in ancient documents relating to 
St. Paul’s. There was ample provision 





made for the support of those whose duty 
it was to attend to the celebration of the 
worship of praise in that place. There is 
a goodly list of honored and honorable 
names of musicians who in later years 
have earned a place in history. All these 
things point to the conclusion that the 
metropolitan cathedral has been from the 
oldest time an “ encourager of the goodly 
and gentle art of musick.” * 

Of the character of the music used in 
the period before the Reformation, of the 
manner of singing, and other matters, 
none but the scantiest records have 
reached us. There are, it is true, many 
particulars connected with the music or 
its performance which are interesting, but 
they are so chiefly from an antiquarian 
point of view. However tempting it may 
be to give extracts from the venerable 
records, it is proposed to refrain from all 
allusion to that part of the subject at 
present, further than to say that whatever 
value music possessed as an aid to devo- 
tion seemed to be fully held in view. As 
time grew on, and men’s views suffered a 
change, the character of the music be- 
came altered, the composers and perform- 
ers were something more than nameless 
items in the choir, those belonging to St. 
Paul’s receiving due respect and admira- 
tion for their skill. 

The history of music in St. Paul’s be- 
comes more Important as our knowledge 
concerning it becomes more definite. In 
the wholesale confiscation and destruc- 
tion of property belonging to cathedrals 
and monasteries in the reign of King 
Henry VIII., St. Paul’s suffered. Choir- 
singing was forbidden, the organ silenced 
and ordered to be removed, the books 
were seized and carried away or publicly 
burned. 

In St. Paul’s the work of the commis- 
sioners for the removal of images was 
done quietly, without irreverence, but, it 
may not be doubted, with much sorrow. 
In other places, “not only images but 
wood-lofts, relics, sepulchres, books, ban- 
ners, copes, vestments, altar-cloths, were 
in divers places committed to the fire, 
and that with much shouting and ap- 
plause of the vulgar sort, as if it had 
been the sacking of some hostile city.” 
For these reasons it is difficult to be able, 
at this distance of time, to tell anything 
with certainty concerning the character 
of the music done in St. Paul’s in the old 


* Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to 
the amount or the kind of music suitable to public 
worship, all (even the silent Friends) must be inter- 
ested in this subject from its historical bearings. 
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building. We know a little of the matter 
at this period. We know the names 
of some of the musicians then and 
during the latter part of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign from the few scattered rem- 
nants of their- musical compositions left 
to us. The removal of those things in 
and about the cathedral, with which the 
people were wont to associate certain 
superstitious virtues, inspired feelings of 
a different kind. Contempt took the 
place of reverence as Puritanism became 
paramount. Up to this date all reference 
to the music in St. Paul’s was of a gen- 
eral character. Now we begin to be 
afforded particular glimpses not only of 
the nature of the music sung, but also 
into the life, character, and works of 
those who took part in it. Musical 
pieces were multiplied by the printing- 
press. One of the first books containing 
settings of the canticles was published 
_ by John Day, 1560. “Imprinted at Lon- 
don, over Aldersgate, beneath St. Mar- 
tyn’s.” It contains the music in four-part 
harmony, and the names of the com- 
posers — some of whom were connected 
with St. Paul’s—are also given: Caus- 
ton, Johnson, Oakland, Shepard, Tav- 
erner, and Tallis. 

Thomas Tusser, a former chorister of 
St. Paul’s, and the author of “ Five Hun- 
dred Pointes of Good Husbandrie,” tells 
us in his life a few incidents by which 
we learn how chorister-boys were treated 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, both at 
Wallingford and at St. Paul’s, under Red- 
ford, the organist, and from other writers 
of the period a great many facts might 
be quoted which would be in some sort 
interesting. The music used in the cathe- 
dral acquired a new character. The 
pre-eminent position occupied by the 
musicians at the time served to impart a 
value to the compositions of the period, 
both sacred and secular. The madrigals 
produced by the English musicians of 
Elizabeth’s reign are acknowledged to be 
equal, if not superior, to those of any 
other more vaunted musical people. The 
excellence of this secular music is also 
to be found in the music intended for the 
service ofthe Church. At this time there 
was only little, if any, difference between 
the character of “sacred or prophane” 
music. The limited number of progres- 
sions then allowed in harmony produced 
a similarity — not to say a monotony — 
of style. At this distance of time it is 
difficult to tell by the construction of the 
music alone whether the madrigals or the 
anthems would not be equally expres- 
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sive were an interchange of words to be 
made to the notes. This, however, is not 
a peculiarity confined to that particular 
date. 

The composers certainly made the en- 
deavor to introduce befitting expression, 
and although instances of this necessary 
union are rare, and sometimes only acci- 
dental, there is sufficient evidence of the 
attempt. It was not until later that dis- 
tinct efforts were made by composers to 
impart a special character to music in- 
tended for use in the church. Various 
reasons have been given to prove the 
motives in the minds of the writers; 
some affecting to show that a desire to 
foster the principles and practices of the 
Puritans may be traced in the construc- 
tion of the music; that in the anthems 
the composers sought to preserve a 
certain amount of that character which 
is said to belong to it, and at the same 
time made concessions to the popular 
taste by the introduction of such har- 
monies and phrases as would remind the 
hearers of the psalm tunes which, in 
many churches, were sung “ Geneva wise,” 
“men, women, and children all singing 
together.” While this practice of psalm- 
singing was adopted in many churches, 
and became in time strongly established, 
it does not appear that congregational 
singing in St. Paul’s was ever encour- 
aged. The psalms were sung by the 
people at Paul’s Cross, but not in the 
building, the dean strongly opposing any 
interference with the wonted custom with- 
in. The idlers and those who thronged 
the great aisles of the old church took 
only a passing interest in the musical 
service. The cathedral authorities con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with the enjoy- 
ment of their revenues, and made no 
attempt to attract the people to services 
of prayer and praise. The daily offices 
were duly and punctually camted, 
The composers, for the most part, wrote 
music to suit particular voices, and, by 
this means, gratified both performer and 
listeners. It is said that, by “accident 
rather than by deliberate design, they 
produced works which are now counted 
among the masterpieces of their kind.” 
In the very disregard of old rules, and in 
the indulgence of novel harmonies, they 
opened a new field for further explora- 
tion. This “licentiousness,”’ as it was 
called, not unfrequently gave rise to the 
display of “ the vilest taste in music, both 
as regards the compositions themselves, 
and the singers who performed them.” 

This “bitter reckoning” seems to be 
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prompted by the spirit of the old Puritan 
writers, who inveigh against those who, 
“tossing the psalms from one side to the 
other,” did not encourage the “ people’s 
joining with one voice in a plain tune.” 

In spite of misunderstanding, wilful or 
other, St. Paul’s remained steadily and 
quietly working on in its accustomed 
groove, adding to and preserving the lega- 
cies of musical compositions written for 
the service of the Church. Not unmindful 
of the claims the sister cathedrals had toa 
share in the inheritance, she took the bold 
step of encouraging the printing of copies 
of some of her musical treasures. 

This was the first printed collection of 
music for the service. It was made by 
John Barnard, minor canon of St. Paul’s, 
in 1641. So well was it used, or abused, 
throughout the land, that no perfect copy 
of it is known to exist. 

The first collection of words of anthems 
was also made by another minor canon, 
the Rev. James Clifford, some twenty 
years later, “ Divine Services and An- 
thems usually sung in the Cathedrals and 
Collegiate Choires in the Church of En- 
gland. London, 1663.” 

In the interval between the publication 
of the two books St. Paul’s suffered many 
changes. The nave was turned into a 
cavalry barracks for the soldiers of the 
Parliament; the choir, bricked off from 
the rest of the church, was made a “ preach- 
ing place,” the entrance to which was by 
a window broken down into a door at the 
north-east angle of the church, close be- 
hind the old Paul’s Cross. Dr. Cornelius 
Burgess, “the anti-dean,” as he was 
called, had an assignment of four hundred 
pounds “ by the year ” out of the revenues 
as a reward for his sermons, which were 
too often made up of invective against 
deans, chapters, and singing-men, against 
whom he seems to have had a great en- 
mity. The Corinthian portico, designed 
by Inigo Jones, at the western end, was 
leased to a man who called it “ Paul’s 
Change,” and let it out in small shops to 
haberdashers, glovers, milliners, and other 
petty tradesmen. 

Scenes of riot both within and without 
the cathedral disturbed the serenity of the 
place, and were only suppressed by a stern 
authority. It was at one time actually 
froposed to sell the church to the Jews 
that they might make it a central syna- 
gogue, so little interest was there in St. 
Paul’s as a Christian place of worship. 
This may only have been one of Oliver 
Cromwell’s grim jokes. 

After the Restoration, and when a new 





order of things arose, as soon as the new 
cathedral was ready for use, the musical 
part of the daily service was resumed 
upon lines similar to those which guided 
its conduct in the early part of the reign 
of the first Charles, with a few additions 
and improvements, and perhaps a few 
omissions. The re-opening of the cathe- 
dral on December 2nd, 1697, thirty-one 
years after the fire, and twenty-two after 
the first stone was laid, was celebrated by 
a magnificent service, in which, for the 
first time, the choirs of the Chapel Royal, 
of Windsor, and Westminster united to 
give praise toGod. The service was also 
a national thanksgiving for the peace of 
Ryswick. It was not until nine years 
later that the cathedral was finally finished, 
but frequent services upon a scale hith- 
erto unattempted were celebrated from 
time to time in commemoration of victo- 
ries and other national advantages. There 
are prints extant depicting the visits of 
Queen Anne to the cathedral, in some of 
which may be seen the choir-singers 

eater in number than those employed 
in the ordinary service, together with a 
band of instrumentalists in the organ loft. 

For these services the musicians of 
the time furnished music which even now 
is heard in one cathedral or another 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. By degrees the cathedral was used 
for other ceremonies than those of thanks- 
giving for peace, or to commemorate the 
success of the queen’s arms against the 
enemy abroad. At these services as large 
a choir as could be conveniently gathered, 
together with a body of instrumentalists 
and the organ, united to bring due honor 
to the occasion. The traditions thus es- 
tablished were religiously observed for a 
long time after. 

At the festival of the Sons of the Clergy 
from the year 1709 to about the year 1842, 
a full band and choir was heard annually 
in the cathedral; the band was supplied 
in the latter half of the period above 
named by the Royal Society of Musicians, 
every member of that body being bound 
to be present or tofinda substitute. The 
choir was generally composed of the mem- 
bers of the best London choirs, with a 
little assistance from the cathedrals and 
colleges within a radius of sixty miles of 
the metropolis. For the accommodation 
of the chorus and band, a raised platform 
was built under the organ at the entrance 
to the choir. This was the custom so 
long as the organ remained in that place, 
even after the services of the band were 
discontinued and a larger body of voices 
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engaged for the occasion. Purcell’s “ Te 
Deum ” was at first given at these meet- 
ings, until the “ Dettingen Te Deum” of 
Handel was selected to occupy the place 
in the service which the music of Purcell 
had filled for a period of thirty-three 
years. The performance of the “ Dettin- 

en Te Deum” grew to be one of the 
institutions of the year’s music. It was 
first given in St. Paul’s in the year 1744, 
a few months after the first performance 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and for 
more than one hundred years was annu- 
ally performed in the cathedral. So 
strong was its hold over the popular mind 
that, even after the band ceased to assist 
at the annual service, the “Te Deum” 
was given in deference to a generally ex- 
pressed wish, the accompaniments being 
played upon the organ with the addition 
of trumpets and drums. For many years 
the drums which were used at St. Paul’s 
were those which were taken from the 
enemy at the battle of Dettingen. When, 
for the purposes of the special evening 
services, the large organ built for the 
Panoptican, an exhibition and establish- 
ment intended to rival the Polytechnic, 
was placed upon an ugly and incongruous 
screen over the south porch, the choir 
gallery was built under this organ. This 
gallery being used every Sunday, was not 
moved as was the other scaffolding 
erected for the charity children. The 
first of these interesting festivals was 
held in 1704, in the Church of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn; the next year the chil- 
dren assembled at St. Sepulchre’s, where 
they continued to meet until the year 
1738; after this the annual service took 
place at Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
for sixty-three years. In 1801 the meet- 
ing took place in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and, with the exception of a lapse of one 
year in 1860, when the cathedral was 
under repair, they have continued to meet 
there since. The idea of holding the 
meetings in the cathedral seems to have 
been suggested by the service of thanks- 
giving for the restoration to health of 
George III. in 1789, on which occasion 
the children took part in the service. 
Joseph Haydn, when on a visit to London, 
was present at one of the services, and 
has recorded in his memorandum-book, 
preserved in the library of the Conserva- 
toire at Vienna, his impressions on that 
occasion. Fétis, the famous Belgian 
critic, was deeply affected by the unison 
singing of the children, and Berlioz, the 
French composer, when he heard the 
service in 1851, declared that the reality 





exceeded all that the imagination had 
conjured up. 

A few years later, and the authorities 
of the cathedral began to look coldly upon 
the meeting, and to disregard the senti- 
mental impressions which might be awak- 
ened by its continuance. Perhaps by the 
time these words are in print the fiat may 
have gone forth, and the meeting of the 
Charity Children of St. Paul’s will have 
become a matter of history. Whether 
there is any ground for regret in this 
matter we may not pause to inquire. 

The present desire seems to be to make 
the services at St. Paul’s altogether dis- 
connected with the traditions of the past, 
and so to conduct them that they may 
form a pattern for the present and for the 
future. Men have grown tolerant, if not 
apathetic, with regard to observances and 
the omission of customs which would in 
former days have been considered as an 
infringement of certain privileges real or 
supposed. 

Few people who know St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral of the present day, and who judge 
from the apparent solidity of the order 
and regularity with which the services are 
conducted, and the provision made for 
the accommodation of all who attend the 
ministrations, would ever imagine that 
this decency and discipline they observe 
and admire are only matters of recent in- 
troduction. At no very distant date the 
arrangements were altogether different. 
Without in this place imputing careless- 
ness or apathy to the ruling spirits of the 
time past, or blaming them for not having 
effected desired reforms sooner, it must 
be said that they accepted or refrained 
from interfering with a state of things 
which was not at all creditable to a metro- 
politan cathedral. They allowed many 
things to go on without seeking to make 
great sweeping alterations, simply be- 
cause custom warranted the use. The 
time had not come for change, the minds 
of the people were neither‘aroused to nor 
were they prepared to admit the necessity 
of movements which would then have 
seemed revolutionary. They had not yet 
realized the fact that the cathedrals were 
their own property, that the officials were 
simply trustees, and that they had a right 
to enjoy that privilege which seemed to 
be permitted on sufferance and with an- 
noying restrictions. Only one-third of a 
century ago St. Paul’s Cathedral was se- 
riously regarded by a large section of 
the public as the property of the offi- 
cials. This opinion was in some degree 
confirmed by the fact that no one was 
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permitted to enter the building without 
payment, excepting during the time of 
service, which was shortened as much as 
possible. The congregation was literally 
turned out at the conclusion by the verg- 
ers, except those who submitted to pay 
the customary twopence for permission 
to remain, which tax was collected at the 
north door, at that time the only used 
entrance to the cathedral, all the others 
being closed to the public. A passage 
from this north door to the choir was 
fortified by barriers, beyond which none 
were allowed to stray without payment. 
No attempt was made to warm the church, 
and pools of condensed vapor flowed at 
the bases of the pillars and walls. In 
winter time the church was lighted by 
means of candles, the greater number of 
which were in the choir, the outside ap- 
proaches being illuminated by means of 
two or three wax-lights in the brass chan- 
deliers, which even in the present day 
remain suspended from the roof. The 
service was held in the choir, which was 
then enclosed, the organ being placed on 
the screen which now stands by the north 
door. Outside the choir were the statues 
of Nelson and Cornwallis, on the site 
occupied by which the present choir stalls 
are built. The pulpit was in the choir 
near the east end; the seats for the chor- 
isters about half-way down the choir. As 
many of the six vicars-choral who chose 
to attend, either in person or by deputy, 
sat in the stalls with the minor canons. 
The members of the choir were not re- 
markable for regularity of attendance. 
There was always a full complement of 
the boys, whose number was twelve. 
The minor canons not only intoned the 
service in their turns, but also sang in 
the canticlesand anthems. Skill in music 
was one of the qualifications for which 
they were selected to fill their offices. 
Then were frequently heard the fervent 
and devotional musical thoughts set by 
the old writers'in harmony with their own 
interpretation of the divine words they 
had chosen—the touching and expres- 
sive music set to sacred words by such 
writers, who were prompted to do their 
work by true religious feeling: such men 
were Purcell, Humphries, Weldon, Wise, 
Clarke, Greene, Boyce, Battishill, Att- 
wood, and Goss — most, if not all, of 
which are now banished from the Church, 
less perhaps for their “unfitness ” for use 
in the service on account of their contain- 
ing solos or verses, than because the old 
traditional method of performing them 
has died out, vocalists in cathedrals of 





the present day having been trained to 
do scarcely anything else than to take 
part in a chorus. The increased area 
opened at St. Paul’s renders it necessary 
that all the music employed should be 
massive and full, such as would impress 
the hearer with an idea of the dignity of 
the service as now conducted. The deli- 
cacies of the old anthems and services 
would perhaps not be appreciated by the 
numbers which now flock to the church, 
even if voices could be found to interpret 
them. Itis therefore, perhaps, over-sen- 
timental to regret the past days when the 
service was held in the choir and took 
the form of what is now contemptuously 
styled “chamber worship” in the cathe- 
dral. The effect of the service in the 
restricted area was solemn, and appealed 
to men’s hearts most closely; but it was 
inconsistent with the growing spirit of 
the times—a preference for large pro- 
portions. 

The first attempt to utilize the whole 
area of the cathedral for the purposes of 
congregational services was made shortly 
after the funeral of the Duke of Welling- 
ton in 152. 

Before that time no adequate means of 
lighting the building for evening services 
existed. The great circle of gas jets 
beneath the whispering gallery, “the 
graceful coronal of light which encircles 
the dome,” was put up for the occasion 
alluded to, and this, with additional semi- 
circles of lights round what are called 
the quarter domes, helped to illuminate 
the vast area, and to make it available for 
the purposes of attracting large congre- 
gations. A series of Advent services 
was commenced, at which a more elabo- 
rate musical service was attempted than 
anything which had been done, excepting 
upon such red-letter days as the festivals 
of the Sons of the Clergy, the gathering 
of the Charity Children, the annual ser- 
vice in aid of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, and such rare occa- 
sions as the visits of the royal family, to 
offer up “ thanksgivings for late mercies 
vouchsafed to them.” 

Most foreigners, when they pay a visit 
to London, like to see St. Paul’s and note 
the simple, yet magnificent, proportions 
of its structure. Those that were musi- 
cal until tately always declined to wait for 
the service, as they had heard that the 
music was always badly performed. Now 
the musical and intelligent foreigner en- 
deavors to include the hour of service in 
the period of his visit, for the perform- 
ance is equal with, if not superior to, the 
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best that can be heard on the Continent 
at any place and at any time during the 
celebration of divine service. It is only 
within the last few years that this has 
been the case. The character of the ser- 
vice now is more consonant with the gen- 
eral pattern followed on the Continent, so 
that the stranger is enabled to understand 
and to follow the musical portion of the 
service better than heretofore. The num- 
ber of the services has been increased, 
so that now there are almost as many 
each day as in the old building. Various 
societies and guilds hold their annual 
festivals in the cathedral, and the ordi- 
nary course of the service has been 
altered, if not improved. Among the 
many additions, which some condemn as 
innovations and others hail as improve- 
ments, may be mentioned several. 

The annual performance of Bach’s 
“ Passions-Musik” is on the Tuesday in 
the week before Easter: it is sung bya 
large body of voices, accompanied by a 
band of instrumentalists, including the 
organ and a pianoforte for the recitatives. 
The services in commemoration of the 
opening of the cathedral, and that on the 
anniversary of the fire of London, and 
one or two other days, have long been 
discontinued. At these services, singu- 
larly enough, the members of the choir 
were not expected to be present. All 
through Passion Week the choir was 
silent. Now there is no lapse in the reg- 
ularity of the services during this week. 
In addition to the special commemoration 
above mentioned, the daily choral service 
is celebrated, but without organ. The 
use of the organ is also dispensed with 
on each Friday during the year, except it 
be a saint’s day or the eve of a festival. 
Each Thursday afternoon the service is 
sung by the men alone, the boys having 
that time for rest. During Lent and Ad- 
vent the Benedicite is chanted, a practice 
which doubtless has some meaning. On 
one evening during Advent Spohr’s ora- 
torio, ‘‘ The Last Judgment,” is now sung 
by the choir to the accompaniment of the 
organ. A grand service is also held on 
St. Paul’s day, January 25th, on which 
occasion a portion of Mendelssohn’s ora- 
torio, “St. Paul,” is performed with a 
band and chorus, and the band is restored 


to the festival of the Sons of the Clergy. | 


At the ordinary service on Sundays the 
communion is celebrated with as much 
music as will be legally allowed. The 
“Choral Communion,” as it is called, was 
sung in the building for the first time in 


1870, upon the occasion of the consecra- 


tion of the bishops of Sierra Leone and 
the Mauritius. It may be mentioned that 
the number of the children of the choir is 
augmented to about thirty. These are 
educated and lodged in a convenient 
building erected especially for their ac- 
commodation, and a staff of masters is 
engaged to teach them such things as are 
needful for them to know. 

Every possible encouragement is given 
to the members of the cathedral having 
no statutable position. The old corpora- 
tions of the church, the minor canons, 
the vicars-choral, the vergers, bellringers, 
and others, are being gradually weakened, 
probably with a view to their ultimate 
extinction. All things are being changed. 
The anthems and services of our cathe- 
drals in former times were modelled after 
a fashion peculiarly English, and utterly 
unlike anything employed abroad for the 
purposes of worship. In making the 
alterations in the music at St. Paul’s it 
was found necessary to shelve those 
works by English cathedral writers which 
for generations had been associated with 
the service of the Church, probably be- 
cause it may have been thought to be 
advisable to remove all those matters 
which interfered with the desire to make 
the order of the service and the character 
of the music employed therein of a kind 
similar to that adopted by other Christian . 
communities which Englishmen hear in 
foreign cities. So that, in fact, the stran- 
ger from afar might feel himself perfectly 
at home upon entering the building. 
Thus St. Paul’s has been made cosmopol- 
itan in addition to being metropolitan. 

Of course, there are many who regret 
the removal of those features which gave 
the service a distinguishing tone, and 
maintained a system of celebrating it 
which had the advantage of preserving 
an individuality altogether English. There 
is no doubt that many abuses arose out 
of the system which formerly existed. 
Changes could only be effected by the 
introduction of strong measures. Noone 
will think the measure weak which swept 
away almost everything belonging to the 
old order of things. No one will think 
that there was any sentimentality in con- 
signing the old works, and the books 
which contained them, to the lumber- 
room. All that was old was deemed to 
| be bad; everything must be new, even if 
|it do not prove to be good. A radical 
| change was considered necessary. The 
order of the service, the manner of sing- 
ing, the character of the music sung, all 
became altered. The tares were uproot- 
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ed, it is true, but it is just possible that a 
goodly part of the wheat went also. We 
are not, however, here discussing the pro- 
ptiety or impropriety of the changes, but 
only giving a historical record of them. 
It will be enough to add that the attempt 
made by the authorities to popularize the 
services has been rewarded with all the 
success it deserves. On most occasions 
of a public kind the church is crowded, 
and large numbers attend at the ordinary 
services.* 


* In contrast to the present state of things, a friend 
tells us that in his own recollection the early morning 
services were only attended by two or three aged de- 
pendents on the charity of the dean and chapter. It 
must not be supposed that the music has made all the 
difference. In those days when men like Dale, Mel- 
ville, and Champneys occupied the pulpit, the preach- 
ing attracted large audiences; and there are now seats 
for larger numbers, under the dome and in the nave. 


From The Spectator. 
MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD ON POETRY 
AND RELIGION. 


Mr. ARNOLD has recently got hold of 
acrotchet of which he is extremely proud. 
It is that poetry is a surer and more solid 
stay for the soul than any religion; in- 
deed, if we understand him aright, he 
holds that it is, in fact, the true religion. 
He enunciated this with a good deal of 
solemnity in his introduction to the po- 
etical section of Messrs. Sampson Low’s 
“ Hundred Greatest Men,” and now he 
has quoted it from himself, and reinforced 
his doctrine in a very charming introduc- 
tion to the “ Selections from the English 
Poets,” which Mr. T. H. Ward is editing 
for Messrs. Macmillan. Now, Mr. Ar- 
nold, though he is so lucid and beautiful 
a critic, is not always lucid when he rises 
into the atmosphere of general dogma. 
For it really is a general dogma to abjure 
all dogma. His great objection to the- 
ology is that “there is not a creed which 
is not shaken, not an accredited dogma 
which is not shown to be questionable, 
not a received tradition which does not 
threaten to dissolve.” And he regards 
the future of poetry as immense solely 
because it has no reference to anything 
but idea: “ For poetry the idea is every- 
thing; the rest is a world of illusion, of 
divine illusion. Poetry attaches its emo- 
tion to the idea; the idea zs the fact. 
The strongest part of our religion to-day 
is its unconscious poetry.” We are dis- 
posed to deny this pure ideality of poetry 
altogether, and believe, moreover, that 
Mr. Arnold is wholly at issue with him- 





self on the subject, and that throughout 
this essay he reasons on assumptions 
which it is impossible to reconcile with 
this doctrine. Though he says, “ The 
strongest part of our religion to-day is its 
unconscious poetry,” we believe that a 
good deal of his essay is written on the 
converse assumption, that “ the strongest 
part of our poetry to-day is its uncon- 
scious religion.” 

As we have said, it is not easy to make 
out to our own satisfaction what Mr. Ar- 
nold precisely means, when he represents 
poetry as so solid, as being every day 
“the surer and surer stay” of the human 
race, and when he closes his essay by 
saying that “currency and supremacy are 
insured ” to all good literature, and in the 
supremest degree to classic poetry “not, 
indeed, by the world’s deliberate and con- 
scious choice, but by something far deep- 
er,—by the instinct of self-preservation 
in humanity.” Itis not easy to say pre- 
cisely what he means, because he wants 
to take the benefit of two quite inconsis- 
tent positions, — the one that poetry is its 
own evidence, and needs no conformity 
with the world of truth to justify it ; and 
next, that it depends for its merit on the 
amount of substantial truth which it em- 
bodies. Thus he starts, as we have seen, 
by saying, “ For poetry the idea is every- 
thing;” “it attaches its emotion to the 
idea; the idea zs the fact;” and yet, so 
soon as he comes to define for himself 
what it is by which he distinguishes good 
poetry not only from bad, but even from 
other good things which are not poetical 
at all, — he compares poetry, for instance, 
in this relation with history, — he discov- 
ers it to be its “higher truth and higher 
seriousness,” so that “the substance and 
matter of the best poetry acquire their 
special character from possessing in an 
eminent degree truth and seriousness.” 
Now, what is truth, except conformity to 
fact? If the higher poetry has at once 
more truth and seriousness than the low- 
er, what is that but saying that it takes 
hold of the most important side of life 
with a stronger grasp than inferior poetry, 
and excites, in relation to this more im- 
portant side of life, that emotion which 
in degree and kind is most suitable to 
the human character and lot? So far as 
we know, that is pretty nearly the sort of 
description of the higher poetry which 
Mr. Arnold would be willing to accept. 
But then what becomes of his boast, that 
“for poetry the idea is everything,” that 
“poetry attaches its emotion to the idea, 
the idea is the fact”? On the contrary, 
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for poetry, as for almost all other great 
departments of life, the idea is nothing, 
unless it properly fits the fact. Take Mr. 
Arnold’s own instance of deficient excel- 
lence in poetry, of deficient truth and 
seriousness, in his quotation from Shel- 
ley’s “ Prometheus Unbound: ” — 


On the brink of the night and the morning 
My coursers are wont to respire ; 

But the Earth has just whispered a warning 
That their flight must be swifter than fire. 


Mr. Arnold excludes this from the high- 
est class of poetry, because it embodies 
only a fanciful idea, because the idea has 
little truth or seriousness in it, little cor- 
respondence with the fact of life. Just 
so he quotes as an instance of supreme 
excellence in poetry, of supreme truth and 
seriousness, supreme power to fit the 
right sort of emotion to the human lot as 
it is, Dante’s grand line, “‘/x da sua volun- 
tade 2 nostre pace” (In His will is our 
peace”). Now why does he attribute to 
this line supreme poetical excellence? 
Not because it expresses a mere idea, but 
because it expresses with depth and sim- 
plicity a profoundly true idea; that is, 
because it embodies a clear vision of the 
real relation between the nature of man 
and the will of God. In what sense can 
it be justly said that here the idea is 
everything? The idea is everything if it 
be true, and everything that it should not 
be, if it be false. The emotion of pro- 
found peace which it expresses is emi- 
nently suitable to the position of man, if 
the will of God really determines all the 
best part of his lot ; and eminently fanci- 
ful and unreal, eminently of the character 
of the unreal imaginations which, in Shel- 
ley, Mr. Arnold implicitly condemns, if 
there be no such will in which to find 
peace. But, after all, this is a mere sin- 
gle illustration of the difficulty which Mr. 
Arnold’s essay suggests. The difficulty 
itself goes much further. If it be true 
that there is an ideal world, with laws of 
its own and a life of its own, to which 
every human life and all human laws may 
make in time an indefinitely close ap- 
proach, then the higher poetry, so far as 
it brings that higher life and those higher 
laws home to us as parts, but in great 
degree struggling and partially suppressed 
parts, of our life here, is doing us the 
greatest possible service. It is, in that 
case, as Mr. Arnold justly hints, the very 
instinct of “self-preservation” in man, 
which obliges us to listen to the higher 
poetry, and which prolongs its accents in 
even the dullest ears. But if this be not 





so? If,as Mr. Arnold sometimes seems 
to think, all these assumptions are “ di- 
vine illusion ;” if poetry begins and ends 
with the idea, and its emotion is kindled 
purely by the idea, —if the truth or false- 
hood of the ideal ends and the ideal goal 
of life has absolutely no interest for the 
poet, — how, in that case, can it be ra- 
tionally said that the instinct of “self- 
preservation” in man has anything to do 
with the lasting influence of poetry over 
the human race? Were that so, it would 
be far easier to conceive that “the in- 
stinct of self-preservation ” might cause a 
revolt against poetry, or at least against a 
very large portion of the poetry of which 
Mr. Arnold thinks most highly. Take his 
own special poet, Wordsworth. Can any 
one maintain, even with plausibility, that 
Wordsworth’s noblest poems have not 
magnified vastly the weight which men 
assign to that “divine illusion” of which 
he speaks? Can it bea self-preserving 
instinct which magnifies the importance 
of illusion? Is it not the first instinct of 
self-preservation to open the eyes of man 
to all illusions that divert him, without 
reason, from pursuits which bear substan- 
tial fruit to pursuits which bear none? 
Supposing the value of poetry to be deter- 
mined by the truth and seriousness of its 
utterance, how can we praise that poetry 
which distracts our minds with shadows, 
and which spends its emotion on concep- 
tions as unreal as Shelley’s Prometheus 
or his fiery car and its fairy guide? Mr. 
Arnold quotes, in defence of his view of 
poetry, —or at least in defence of one of 
his views, for we are persuaded that he 
vibrates between two which are by no 
means reconcilable with each other, — 
Wordsworth’s fine expression that “ poet- 
ry is the impassioned expression which is 
in the countenance of all science.” But 
then, Wordsworth sincerely held that 
trust in a supreme mind and a life of in- 
finite growth in the knowledge and love 
of the depths and heights of that mind, 
were a part of the lesson of science, and 
were verified for us by the power to read 
this “impassioned expression ” which is 
in the countenance of science. He held 
that poetry is “the breath and finer spirit 
of all knowledge,” as Mr. Arnold again 
quotes him; not as Mr. Arnold in one of 
his moods appears now to wish to trans- 
late it, of all zdeas. And there is a vast, 
an immeasurable distance between the 
two views. Mr. Arnold, in one of his 
moods, seems to wish to divorce poetry 
from fact, to treat its life as a parasitic 
life, fed not on fact, but on ideas. In 
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another of his moods, he: treats it as the 
“ breath and finer spirit of all Anowledge.” 
Which does he really mean? Does he 
mean that poetry is ideal in the sense of 
being independent of the truth of its ideas, 
or, on the contrary, that it breathes no 
spirit which is’ not in some sense the 
spirit of true ideas, of ideas tested by life 
and science and experience, and not found 
wanting? 

We suspect that unconsciously to him- 
self, Mr. Arnold wants to get for poetry 
the advantage of both modes of speech, 
and to avoid the difficulties of each. But 
this will nc*.do, this is not fair to his own 
mind, nor in so lucid a writer, to his read- 
ers’ minds. If we hazard a conjecture, 
we should say that what Mr. Arnold 
wishes to believe is something of this 
kind, —that philosophy, the only philos- 
ophy worth the name, zs poetry; that you 
have no need to make any independent 
verification of the truth of the poetic 
method ; that the poetic method verifies 
itself to the mind, and that there is an 
end of it; that when Wordsworth has 
once said, for instance, of duty that it 
wears “the Godhead’s most benignant 
grace,” the significance of the expression 
is final, that we need no independent phi- 
losophy to teach us what the Godhead 
means, that philosophy rather gathers its 
meaning from poetry than poetry from 
philosophy, and that any man who is so 
superstitious as on the strength of such 
expressions to believe in a supreme mind, 
on the guidance of which we may lean, is 





pushing the meaning of poetry far beyond 
what it will bear. In this last point we 
agree with Mr. Arnold, but we utterly 
differ from him if he thinks that the poet- 
ical use of religious language can really 
outlast the belief — the dogmatic : belief 
—in religion. The “impassioned expres- 
sion in the countenance of all science,” in 
that sense of science which many of Mr. 
Arnold’s works teach us to accept, is 
altering every day. It is impassioned 
still in a sense, but in a very different 
sense from Wordsworth’s. Most of the 
modern science, not, as we think, that 
“divine philosophy ” which is the breath 
and spirit of all science, but most of 
that science which Mr. Arnold regards as 
the only verified science, breathes passion 
enough, but the passion of a destructive 
conflict with the “divine illusion” of 
poetry. If ¢#zs impassioned expression 
is to be the inspiration of the new poetry, 
we shall soon have a poetry that will 
degrade man. And if this impassioned 
expression is not to be the inspiration of 
the new poetry, it will only be because 
the authority of religion, —the absolute 
truth of religion, not the mere beauty of 
its circle of fanciful ideas, — reasserts it- 
self over the human mind, and the higher 
poetry therefore breathes once more the 
spirit of “truth and seriousness ;” a spirit 
very different indeed from that ideal gas 
which inflates the luminous grace of a 
pure metaphor, or the tender sentiment 
recalling the illusions of an imaginative 
and past-away age. 





HEALTH AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING. — 
The injuries to health which occur from the 
excitement and —- of the start at the rail- 
way station are at first transitory, and unless 
many times repeated, are not of necessity in- 
jurious in the strictest sense of that word. 
They consist of a series of shocks to the ner- 
vous system, inflicted through the senses, and 
telling in a secondary manner on the heart and 
circulation of the blood. The heart at first 
becomes excited and beats more rapidly than 
it otherwise would, a condition which soon 
leads to a little confusion in the brain, and 
sometimes to a sensation of fulness and giddi- 
ness, with singing sounds and noises in the 
ear, apart and distinct from those which are 
produced in the station itself. In very nervous 
persons these unpleasant sounds are followed 
up by a slight feeling of nausea, but, as a rule, 
all the signs pass away when the seat in the 
carriage is secured and the train starts on its 
way. In feeble persons, and especially in those 





who are suffering from feebleness of the heart, 
the effects of the temporary disturbance are 
not so slight. In these persons the overactton 
to which the heart has been subjected leads to 
weariness and failure of that central organ, 
and therewith toa feeling of fatigue and weari- 
ness which extends throughout the entire 
body, and which is commonly attributed for 
some hours after the journey is over, to the 
fatiguing, influence of mere travelling by rail. 
In other persons, in whom the heart is fairly 
sound, but in whom the digestive powers are 
enfeebled, the effect of the noise and commo- 
tion at the station is to bring on a very marked 
and painful attack of dyspepsia, — with flatu- 
lency, disturbed action of the bowels and kid- 
neys, deranged appetite, and depression of the 
spirits. This, again, as a class of symptoms 
of characteristic type, is often attributed to the 
journey rather than to the mode in which the 
journey was commenced. 
Modern Thought. 
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